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ABSTRACT 

This report is an assessment of the events of the 
first year of operation of John Adams High School^ Portlandr Oregon. 
The primary goal of the school was to provide an educational 
experience relevant to the needs and interests of all adolescents r 
regardless of their intentions about pursuing further formal 
education. The report is oriented toward the presentation and 
interpretation of systematically collected data. The goals are 
summarized for studentSr teacherSr training programSr research and 
evaluations r and community relations. The body of the report 
contains: 1) description of the school; 2) overview of evaluation 
procedures; 3) reports of department chairmen team leaders r and 
counselors; 4) attitudes of Adams students toward the school; 5) 
standardized test data; 6) un-obtrusive data such as attendancer 
withdrawalSr vandalism, glass breakage, suspensions; 6) data on 
specific programs; 7) parent interviews; 8) evaluation of pupils; and 
9) a report on training. (SHM) 
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PRINCIPAL ' S FOREVJORD 



The report that follov/s is an attempt to assess the progress of 
John Adams High School aiid to present enough of the data on which this 
assessment is based to enable others to engage \j±th us in a discussion 
and examination of this assessment. Because this report has been pre« 
pared by our own research staff, it inevitably reflects our o^^m values 
and biases about the role of public schools in a democratic society, 
and thus about which kinds of evidence are more important than others in 
assessing o\ar progress. 

Although the general goals of Adams High School are discussed in 
the opening section of this report, it might be useful here to make 
explicit some of the basic assiamptions and premises on which the school 
was founded. 

We believe that the schools are the single most important public 
institution in a free society, and the single best gauge of the health 
of th^.t society. Because schools and society are interdependent, it 
is difficult to consider the present state of American education with- 
out also discussing the condition of the larger society. 

We believe that American society is in a profound state of crisis, 
a crisis precipitated by factors too nximerous and complex to be com- 
pletely elaborated here. At the root of the crisis, however, is our 
failure to anticipate (and therefore be able to cope vri.th) the conse- 
quences of change, 

J. Robert Oppenheimer once wrote that change is the one thing that 
is constant and predictable in the twentieth century world; as we pre- 
pare students to move into the twenty-firat century, this observation 
should prove even more accurate. Change is the essential fact of 
American life today. Our national genius for scientific and techno- 
logical progress has succeeded in creating a world that in crucial ways 
is nearly out of our control. Our very survival as a people depends upon 
our ability to apply the new technology to rational and humane ends. 

It is our view that the primary mission of public education today 
is to prepare students to cope creatively mth the forces of change. 
This means that the schools themselves must reflect a continuing com- 
mitment to look analytically at their ovm structure and values in order 



to maintain a climate vdiere the focus is continually on change. Adams 
High School has as its explicit mission fx) be a center for the continuing 
study and generation of educational change. 

The implications for schools are substantial. We must, educate 
students for action, for enlightened problem solving. VJe must turn 
out students who have learned how to learn new loiowledge and skills. 
We need to develop skills of adaptability, flexibility, and openness to 
change. We need to train students to be independent and self-directed, 
and ;>'^t be able to function as part of a problem solving group. It is 
these skills that Adams is seeking to teach its students. This year-end 
report indicates our first steps along the way. 

The problems inherent in attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of 
a school as complex and experimental as Adams are enormous. The most 
critical questions we should ask of a school have to do vdth the quality 
of life its graduates . lead, and these questions can only be ansx^/ered 
over time. This report is intended as the first in a continuing series 
we hope to issue, and one of our research goals is to follow our graduate 
as they proceed into further education or the work force in order to 
determine the long-term effects of the school. 

Of the short-term kinds of questions that this report addresses, 
the most detailed, interesting, and significant findings have to do with 
the kinds of attitudinal changes the school has brought about in its 
students. We believe that these findings are important for at least 
two reasons. First, there is a tendency in most educational research 
to attempt to measure only what is most easily quantifiable, and thus 
there is a disproportionate emphasis to achievement test scores. 
Academic achievement is certainly one important criterion of a school's 
effectiveness, but it is not the only criterion. Most schools share 
o\ir concern with helping students to grow in such areas as social 
responsibility, interpersonal relations, respect for cultural and 
racial differences, and the development of a sense of identity, and we 
hope that other schools will follow our lead in collecting data from 
students and parents on these crucial questions. 

The second argiament for emphasizing the importance of changing 
student attitudes is the close relationship between attitudes and 
achievement. It is our contention that such educational critics as 
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Paul Goodman, Edgar Friedenberg, and John Holt have been essentially 
correct in their \'lev7 that the overall climate or atmosphere of a 
school may have a stronger effect on student learning than the formal 
curriculiam. ■ Unless students feel good about themselves and believe 
they can have some impact on the school environment, it is unlikely 
that they will be able to devote their best energies to classroom work. 

One final word: this report is mere candid than most such reports 
on the differential impact of the school on black and white students. 
If our schools and our society are to make faster progress in the area 
of race relatijns, vie must develop the habit of describing things as 
they are, not as vie would like tliem to be. We are proud of the progress 
we have made at Adams in developing a truly integrated school, but this 
report reveals that we have much work to be done. In this, as in all 
other areas of this school, we believe that progress can only come after 
the frank recognition of problems. The value of this report, and of ovx' 
commitment to ongoing evaluation at Adams, is to help us identify 
problems so that we can mobilize our resources intelligently in order to 
find effective solutions. 
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THE GQ;-LS of ADAMS HIGH SCHOOL 



IimiODUCTIg4 

The report which follows, though entitled First Year Report 
of John Adams High School , is by no means a complete report of the 
events of the first year. The report was compiled by the Research 
and Evaluation section of the Clinical Division, and as such is 
oriented toward the presentation and interpretation of systemati- 
cally collected "hard" data. Either because developments have 
not yet existed long enough to permit careful study, or because 
sufficient manpower was not available for their study, many of what 
we intuitively think were the most interesting and exciting devel- 
opments at Adams are not reported here. 

Such events are best described in personal case studies or nar- 
rative accounts of the experience of being at Adams. These im- 
pressionistic and personal reports are necessary for the full under- 
standing of the impact' that the school has had upon those who have 
participated in its first year; though they were not appropriate 
for inclusion here, we have been collecting such reports from faculty 
and students, and will make them available in the future. VJe 
anticipate that the key ±nsigh-5s from such accoimts will provide 
the basis for systematic studies to be presented in subsequent 
year-end repor^bs.. 

'Jhile the section below is written in the past tense, since 
it; describes the goals we sought to implement last year, it should 
not be assumed that these goals no longer pertain. On the contrary, 
we continue to seek v/ays to realize them this year. 

CO. > LL^ J. J -11:::;;. 

The primary goal of Adams High School x>ras to provide an educa- 
tional experience relevant to the needs and interests of all adol- 
escents, regardless of their intentions to pursue further formal edu- 
cation. Some essential aspects to the notion of relevance are that 
students would learn esponsible and personally fruitful management 
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of their ovjn time and resources; that they woiild develop the capa- 
city to make choices; and that they would eccept ultimate respon- 
sibility for their o\m educational experiences. 

To support this goal, the curricultun of Adams High School was 
intended to provide a wide variety of course choices, both in and- 
out of school, including the opportunity for a student to develop 
his own educational program, and to maximize the opportunity for 
student responsibility by insisting that the student make choices. 
The one required course of study, General Education, was to be an 
interdisciplinary, problem-centered course of study which also pro- 
vided much opport?jnity for student choice, and responsibility. 

The commitment to fundamental democratic principles and the 
development of a capacity to work within those principles to effect 
environmental change was seen as an equally important goal for 
students. To support this goal Adams strove to create a school 
environment based on fundamental democratic principles: that the 
basic rights of all individuals would be respected in the school 
society, and that those affected by any decision would partici- 
pate in, and share responsibility for, that decision. 

A third major goal was that students should experience and 
explore a fuller range of human relationships than is typical in 
schools. Adams sought to create an atmosphere which would make 
possible the enjoyment of relationships between young people and 
adults which were less formalized, rigid, and hierarchical than the 
typical student- teacher relationship; which xvould expand the usual 
roles of students and teachers to include mutual respect, genuine 
concern, and friendship. 

To support thi.s goal, students in most instructional experiences, 
particularly General Education v/ere heterogeneously grouped in 
terms of ability, race, sex, and age; and time was provided for a 
variety of informal contacts and groups. Adams also abandoned many 
of the traditional school rules which created artificial barriers 
between adults and students. 
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GOALS FOR TEA( 




The goals of Adams High School with respect to teachers were 
qiiite naturally closely intertwined i^ith its goals for students. 
The primary goal was to enable teachers to grow, both as persons 
and as teachers, through their work at Adams. To support this goal 
A.dams sought to create an adult conmmity x>n.thin the school char- 
acterized by: active participation in decision-making; open ex- 
change of experiences and information; constructive response to 
criticism from any member of the school community, whether colleague 
or student? commitment to the continuing analysis and evaluation 
of all activities; the development of open and productive working 
relationships, particularly in team situations. 

GOALS FOR TRAINING 

The training component of Adams was designed to support the 
premise that adults too must be learning and growing within the 
school context if they are to have the capacity to enable students 
to learn and grow. The basic axiom of the training component was 
that the most effective preparation for any occupation occurs 
when the trainees perform specified tasks, londer expert supervi- 
sion, in the actual work setting. The intent of tlrie training pro- 
grams was to provide systematic, field-centered training programs 
for personnel at all levels of educational competence. Programs 
should provide the pre-service training necessary for novices to 
qualify for vocational roles in schools, and the in-service train- 
ing to permit movement from one level of the staff hierarchy of the 
school to another. 

Adams strove to create a training program in which trainees 
could observe, analyze, and practice the skills requisite for func- 
tioning within a professional role; and one in which the certifi- 
cated staff would act as models for trainees, thereby analyzing and 
improving their own professional practices. 
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GOALS FOR HESEjJlCH MP EVALUATICM 

The fundamental goal of the research and evaluation component 
vjas to develop the requisite procedures and support to insure that 
ultimately the effectiveness of eveiy activity of Adams could be 
determined as part of the routine functioning of the school. 
This goal implies that all decisions made in the school should be 
based, as far as possible, on systematically collected data. 
Since many of the other goals of Adams involve choices and deci- 
sions, the research and evaluation component is best seen as a 
mechanism to support these goals. The intention i-Jas that careful 
inquiry into the nature of teaching and learning become an accepted 
part of the professional commitment of all members of the staff. 

GOALS VJITH RESPECT TO THE CQMiyroNITY 

One of the basic aims of the school was to involve the community 
actively in the formal education of its children. In support of 
many of the other commitments to diversity of experience and in- 
creased choice, parents were to play a viable role in affecting 
the policies of the school; the resources of the community were to 
be brought into the school; and the boundaries of the instructional 
activities of the school were to be extended into the community. 

In addition Adams had certain goals with respect to a parti- 
cular outside community: the school district itself. These were 
to become a center for training personnel in special or advanced 
skills and competencies for the district, and a center for educa- 
tional experimentation where pilot programs could be implemented 
and evaluated before they were adopted by the district as a vjhole. 



DESCPJFTIOH OF THE SCHOOL:. 1969-70 



This section is intended to provide' a broad descriptive over- 
view of the structures in the school and the range of activities 
piirsued last year, to serve as a framework for the understanding of 
the evaluation sections to follow. 

John Adams High School is more than an ordinary high school. 
It is premised on the notion that it is both possible and desirable 
to create a single institution — the school itself — in which various 
aspects of education and educational change can be integrated. These 
aspects include the instruction of students, the development of curric- 
ulum, pre-service and in-service training of education personnel at 
all levels, basic and applied research, and dissemination. A school 
incorporating all these elements becomes more than a school; it be- 
comes the unit for educational change. This is the aim of Adams High 
School. 

A description of each of these aspects, as they existed at Adams 
in 1969-70, follows. 

THE INSTRUCTION OF STUDENTS 

Composition of the Student Body and Staff 

Approximately 1250 students, in the freshman, sophomore and 
junior classes, attended John Adams in 1969-70. About 2Q^ were 
black, and the range of socioeconomic backgrounds of the student body 
as a whole was extremely wide^ vjith a fairly high proportion of students 
coming from poor families— Adams was named a Title I school. The 
school served a broad . geographic area, vjxth students coming from 
the inner city as well as rural areas north of Portland. The district 
included sections of what previously had been the Jefferson, Madison 
and Grant districts. The staff, selected especially for Adams, was 
largely drawn from teachers in the Portland area, and consisted of 79 
certificated teachers and administrators, I6 aides, 14 secretaries, 
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"17 full-time trainees, as v;ell as the custodial and food service 
staffs. 

In an attempt to alleviate the feelings of impersonality and 
anonymity which can result in a school as. large as Adams, ttxe student 
body was randomly divided into ^ smaller groups, or subschools, called 
Houses. The counseling, student accounting and recordkeeping, and 
General Education programs were conducted within tlie Houses. Each 
House was led by a Curriciaum Associate, a new career position for 
teachers, v/ith responsibilities for administration of the House and 
curriculum leadership in the development of General Education. iVo 
teams of teachers, made up of four certificated and four noncerti ficat- 
ed adults, and led in day-to-day implementation of curriculum by two 
Team Leaders, (another new position), v/ere directly responsible for 
the teaching of General Education to the approximately J>^2 students 
in the House. About two-thirds of the staff was responsible for 
ciirriculum in the elective programs outside of the House, though 
each teacher had at least nominal membership in one of the Houses. 

After a year's trial of the House system, its advantages were 
outweighed by its costs in terms of the inevitable administrative 
complexity and duplication of labor which accompanied decentralization. 
In addition, with the increase in numbers as Adams gained a senior 
class, the House threatened to become too large. Therefore, the 
four Houses were replaced in 1970-71 with seven instructional teams, 
and student accounting and record keeping were centralized to one office 

The School Curriculum 

General Education 

General Education was a non-graded coiirse of study that gave 
students the content of the required courses of English, social 
s.tudies, basic mathematics, and general science, but vrith a radi- 
■ cally different classroom approach. The course was taught by inter- 
disciplinary teams of teachers and required approximately half of 
a student *s class tiine. xlather than engaging in the systematic 



study of the various disciplines, the focus of General n:ducation 
v;as on the solution of relevant problems, Students might address 
themselves to problems ranging from developing the skills necessary 
for finding and keeping a good job, to the problem of solving the 
racial tensions existent v;ithin the school, or the city, or pos*-- 
silly to the problem of developing a strategy for stopping the pulp 
mill pollution in the V/illamette Valley of Oregon. An adequate so- 
lutio: to any of these problems required that the student probe the 
content of, and learn the skills appropriate to, several of the tra-- 
ditloraL disciplines. 

Studdnts evaluated their own prog:'ess through the maintenance 
of personal joxirnals, which made up a required part of their course 
of study. ^Independent study, student-initiated projects, and tutor- 
ing programs v;ere encouraged, and students frequently participated 
actively in teacher planning sessions. 

Skill development, for the student with deficiences or for the 
student seeking to polish a particular talent, was addressed in Gen- 
eral Education, and adjunctively through resource center programs 
in reading, writing and mathematics. These programs, developed and 
implemented by certificated teachers and aides, provided small group 
and individual skills instruction on a full-time basis. 

This instruction, while providing the foundation for a skills 
program, was not sufficient to meet the needs of many Adams stu- 
dents. Therefore, the skills program has been much augmented for 1970- 
71, and the curriculum more systematically developed, building upon 
the beginning made by the resource center programs. In 1970-71? the 
basic skills program will be required rather than recommended. 

The Elective Program 

Adams offered the full range of elective courses one would 
expect in a completely equipped modern comprehensive high school. 
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The Industrial ^.ducatio^ re especially varied, ana on 

a level which would a a skills in many areas. Because 

of the extensive equipi.. iie Industrial iiducation wing, anu the 

instructional abilities of the staff, the school served as a vocation- 
al training center for other North area high schools. 

Flexibility and student involvement were as consistently sought 
in the elective program as they were in General Education. Students 
were encouraged to pursue areas of special interest, x>;hether small 
group discussion of group dynamics or a one-'to-one tutorial in com- 
puter mathematics. Some electives provided opportunities for school 
and community service, as well as job experience. 

Six-week "mini" courses were offered, as a way of providing 
variety and encouraging exploration in unfamiliar subject areas. 
These were enthusiastically received, and a few students initiated 
and taught minicourses, under the supervision of a teacher. 

The Mobile School 

Developed as a pilot program the Mobile School served sixty, 
self-selected students as an alternative to the General Education 
program. Not designed for the academically poor student alone, it 
did seek to develop an. educational experience that met the needs 
and interests of a broad variety of students who found school total- 
ly irrelevant to their lives. The Mobile School was also intended 
to develop and refine a curriculum based on the view that the ed- 
ucation of youth is truly a community affair; it used the resources 
of the community not only for the basic substance of the curriculum 
but also for a substantial amount of the instruction. Students travel- 
ea by bus into the community for a series of field study experiences, 
-which focussed upon contemporary social-political problems. The pro- 
gram had to be discontinued before the end of the year because of l^ck 
of. funding. 
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Counseling and Special Programs 

The Guidance and Counseling pre :n v;as an integral part of 
the operation of each House. Each cS the four counselors was attach- 
ed to one of the Houses, and worked closely with the Curriculum Asso- 
ciate. Counselors^ offices were decentralized to insure proximity to 
the House, and counselors participated in curriculum planiiing meetings 
of General Education teachers, which in most cases increased coopera- 
tion between teachers and counselors. 

Counselors were encouraged to take active roles in the instruc- 
tion of students in those areas in which they had expertise, and 
several group counseling classes sprung up under the direction of 
counselors. Though Adams had no senior class, the college counseling 
program, under the direction of one half-time college coordinator, 
was active, and included college visitations and an evening forum for 
parents. The Guidance department also undertook training responsi^-. 
bilities as two counseling interns were trained under the supervision 
of experienced counselors* 

The Adams .^aff included one full time Social vrorker, and a 
full time exacmu^Glty agent, and they vjorked very closely with the 
counselors and ^iiTrriculum Associates • 

Special prrrgrsms included Special Achievement, which served 
approximately '^0 young people, and a program for deaf, students, vjhich 
served approxiniately 12. There was very close cooperation between 
the teachers of these programs and those from the regular programs? 
joint use of fa^iilities, vjith combined classes, were frequently plan- 
ned and several students from the regular program worked as assistants 
to the teacher of the deaf # 

The School Enviornment 



Student x^esponsibility 
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An assurription of the adjninistration of Adams v;as that the in- 
struction of students should not be limited to classroom instruction. 
On the contrary, the expectation of active participation in the school 
as a democrat! munity, the social experiences provided by a racial- 
ly and ecor. ..ica] ..;xed student body, and the expectation that stu^- 
dents could and lji. aid take increasing responsibility for their own 
educational development viere intended to be as instructive as the for- 
ma 1. cur ri culum . 

Students at Adams v;ere therefore permitted a great deal more 
freedom of general movement and control over personal educational 
decisions than is typical. For example, during a student's unasslgn- 
ed time he could visit a class, make use of one of the several re- 
source centers, work on an individual project for credit, or relax 
in the student lounge or the park. Students were expected to attend 
their classes, and thos^- who did not attend regularly forfeited class 
credit^ but the general "rttitude of the schonl staff was to take as 
nonpunztive a stance towzrd attendane and rnxnor discipline problems 
as pra3-±icable. Confe rpf^ s with the troub3sd student and his parents 
counsnSLng help, and -n p-^^s i i f.y in arrangir^ :his class schedule were 
methorsL used to help si:njden±s ccpe with attendance problems far more 
than -Suspension from school. Students who showed no improvement in 
their -^tendance patterns were referred to the juvenile court, but 
only ES:er other approaches had failed. 

Z5fese unusual responsibilities for self-governance put a heavy 
burdsr.:icpon the students, and the process, of learning to manage free- 
dom painful for many, though only a very few students did not re- 
spond xd the challenge. Because students were expected to take re- 
sponslixLlity for their ovjn actions, teachers at Adams were not gen- 
erally :re garde d as law-enforcers. Perhaps because of this, relation-, 
ships :hetween teachers and students were a remarkable aspect of the 
school climate. They were almost universally friendly, informal, and 
v/arm. .Many teachers and. students prized these relationships as deeply 
rewarding new experiences. 
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School Governance 

VJhile the ultimate responsibility for the operation of the 
school rested with the principal, Adams developed a form, of i^overn- 
• ' < ,. : insured widespread involvement of students, teachervS, and 
.wiiiiinia trators. It was made up of an execuTtive branch, the Admin- 
istrative Cabinet, and a bi-cameral legislative body, the Faculty 
Senate and the Student Senate. 

The Cabinet included the principal, vice-principal, program 
coordinators (research, teacher training, social services, vocational 
education, ES '70) and Curriculum Associates. 

The Faculty Senate was compris^^d of 15 members, elected from 
the teaching staffs of all four Hous-^s , and from tiie secretarial, 
custodial, anci: i5i3mdi::services staffs, '"rainees, though empoivjered v& 
vote, were nobeli^inle to serve as -ac: ty senators. The term of 
office for senators was 2 years,, and ^ Senate elected a President 
from among its members. Some adjustrat- . >/ere made during the year 
to insure representation from all areas of the school. 

The Student Senate was a body of ^0 students, 10 elected from 
each of the Houses,, to represent that House. Bie President of the 
Student Senate wa:s elected by the student body at large, and the group 
waES advised by Activities Director. 

As the year- progressed, it became apparent that this system was 
flawed in many respe-ets. The student senate consumed a great deal 
of tii>.e with internal quarreling, and by the end of the year had be- 
come virtually powerless, as the quorum necessary for a vote was 
seldom present at meetings. Tension beti^een the faculty senate and 
cabinet was fairly extreme, with confusion and conflict about vjhat 
constituted the proper purview of each group, exacerbated by difficul- 
ties in communication. It began to appear that the existence of sep- 
arate groups tended to accentuate differences and bases for conflict, 
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as tfe .^3ups tended to react against each other rat±ier to find 
ways "ir^ cooperate. As an attempt to facilitate cooperation and com- 
mymf eFlrtm , the Principalis Council xvas established by. the Principal, 
acttTT]^ ^jsppn the advice of a study committee made up of administrators 
studEocEis.- .and faculty, and chaired by the President of the Facultj' Sen 
ate^ WrfH couno")! , consisting of representatives of administration 
and tsditiiLiSenates, replaced the Administrative Cabinet. 

ISmnigh the Principal's Council was established too late in the 
ye ar-'nizi -provide a sufficient test of its effectiveness, it seemed to 
profnlr-f-r. "onrre efficient government than the previous; :£)ystem, while 
stiIl_.-±3sc::iLving all constaLituencies of the aehool cammunity. The coun- 
cil ^sjEssifed as a clearing house, and determined the appropriate 
groirpsF::^3gr de^aling with various issues. Other chants in the system 
of ie^v^iTL^^Tice rr^xll be required, as the fc^ Houses '^t^:^ been replaced 
by ^^E. 

CoiffiTiniin ±t£gy 3f lauJLGns 

Q >i-Mi:i:{1^ H^'i3^f^.ums and Parent Advisory Groups 

^ a*tteiiipf -. to insure that parent opinion would be reflected 
in prilz.'v tnegarding the jLnstruction of s:t:jasteo±s, a series Commun- 
ity 5r: ies -established. The first was^ held during the summer he- 
for.eB^t^:;ol opened^ and was followed by faiir' others dirring the school 
year. fcrum topics included the General Education, program, issues of 
3tu d ==F : . ^ ^.:i'eedonii 2Ed responsibility^ college entrance, and vocational 
eduTJEm^iu ft^ ^seertings ^jea?e enthusiasticnlly attended. The usual 
f ornaLtl :2ss a M^gresa reiport by the principsl, or a rresentation by 
gue:st'::3a^ite:^a:;, followed by questions and discus siondfcomi the floor. 
Then -inr'exns 'J.i3aally met with the Curriculum Assoc±ate and teachers 
from lum' -Of -isdiich i:heir children were members, .for small group 

dis!i23_^jnn, 

C:zxz:.':yzS Tiiese meetings, Parent Advisory groups for Houses were 
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formed. The parents and teachers from each of the Houses met in a 
series of evening meetings, usually bi-weekly, whxh were arranged in- 
dependently, HouGe by House, These served as a valuable opportunity 
for exchange of viev/s , conferences around specific problems, and 
better communication between parents and teachers. In many cases, 
the House curriculxam was directly affected by parental wishes and 
advice. These Parent groups supplanted the schoolwide meetings, and 
to a large extent also supplanted the schoolwide PTSA. 

The Community School 

Organized by the Community Agent to serve the adult educational 
interests of the community, the Commimity School was operated two 
evenings a week, and offered a wide r^ge of classes to any interested 
adult or young person in the Adams neighborhood. These courses were 
free, with the' exception of some f een-- f or materials, and included 
sports activities, craft and skill :c::2!r=ses , and academic subjects 
such as literature and psychology. staff, made up of regular .'idams 

teachers and an "occasional student, '^^mBd on a volunteer basis. 
This program, primarily designed to ::£=r"^e the wider community, also 
offered additional opportunities for:^^-:^'\s students to take credit- 
bearing courses. . . 

The program enjoyed great populinrr :;\^ ,f rom the very beginning, 
and the chronic lack of sufficient ±22irc.,3 was overcome in part by the 
dedication of volunteer teachers. 

CURRICULUIvI DEV£LOPLENT 

Aa institution desiring to remgr^ d:nnovative must be capable 
■ of the continual generation of new pmgrams and procedures, and must 
be able to adapt quality programs desloped elsewhere to its ovm set- 
ting — Adams attempted both these tas^ last year. 



General Education 

Since many of the Adams programs were experimental, virtually 
all instructional personnel were engaged to some extent in develop- 
ing curricultora materials and instructional strategies. This was 
particularly true of the General Education program, which IaoL:u a 
massive curriculum development task. To create a problems-oriented 
curriculum which successfioHy integrated the diverse subjects of 
English, social studies, basic mathematics, general science, and 
health was dif fijciult enou^g to provide suck a curricultim for groups 
of studssts hetenngeneou^^ imixed by race, a^e, and ability was enor- 
mously Tnnre difficult. 

Two of the General .Education teachers were relieved from teach- 
ing dutJfflB in the middle of the year, and assaigned tiaB task of coor- 
dinatingrsnd colfasting ciirricul\ara innovations to be used in General 
Educationu Not taiiy were tiiese ideas gathered from sources outside 
tiie schor£L itself., but viaSLe curriculum units developed within the 
House tesans were j25Cordeii...and made available. ±o:r adaptation by other 
teams. To faciliEfcate exchange of ideas and "to offer support for the 
creativi-ty reqiisiced foir'^he- development of nea« curricula, a weekly 
seminar of General j:,duieacfcion teachers was organized, and led by the 
two aforementioned teachers-. One major acconrolishment was the devel 
opment of schoolxcLde piao'grams which centered upon ecological concerns 
and which culminated in. activities organized for Ecology Day* 

Process Curriculiam Woricshop 

Another group of teachers j both General Education teachers and 
those from the elective areas, beginning in .c^uary, met on a weekly 
basis to devise ways of incorporating such tecl-iniques as role play 
and improvisations into the csucrriculum, as well as to explore pos- 
sible ways to utilize fanta^^ personal feelings of* students and the 
social relationships of claffgr members with the aim. of making the cur- 
ricultira more relevant to stiiriteTit concerns. This group, called tte 
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Process C'orriculum Workshop, also attempted to deal v/ith the prob- 
lems specific to curriculum in the racially integrated classrooms • 

Project React 

Several Adams staff members were involved in two specific cur-- 
ri'culum develppment pro jects in cooperation with other institutions • 
Project REACT, of the Northwest iiegional j^ducational Laboratory, was 
designed to develcu^) matezrLals to demonstrate the uses of computer 
technology in insla^uction and administration. Many materials which 
came out of this pro ject were developed, tested and revised by Adams 
staff members and students. 

Vocational Clusters 

Through a srardr from the State Department of i:jducation to 
Oregon State Universrity, a mechanical cluster curriculum in testing 
and measurements was written and implemented at Adajus. This pro- 
ject was part of an anticipated continuing curriculum development 
effort to individual ze the vocational education curriculum. 

iERE-Siil^VICE TRAH-JING 

The focus of the pre-service training programs at Adams was to 
provide in a school setting training programs for personnel at all 
levels of educational competence. This implies for many trainees a 
muck earlier immersion into the active life of the school than is avail' 
able :iTi other models of pre-sei*vice training, with a differentiated 
pattsrn of assumptxon of responsibility. 

The particuli^tSr- tradning models of the school varied. Hou^ever, 
all adhered tc tte principle that the mo^t effective preparation 
far any nccupati-ot^ occurs wten the trainees perform specified tasks 
under expert superranlsion, in. the actiaaL i\rork setting. 'In addition, 
since the core traiiiii^ stsS! members liisi joint appointments with 



cooperating uniV'^rro' tiei? , rec rdzed p^ractioum cc an., .'not/;. 

seminars relating directly to zhe students' classroom experiences v;ere 
taught at Adajiis. A clinical training setting was provided in which 
trainees observed, analyzed and practie>:-'d the skills requisite for 
assumption of a professional role, Man- of these trainees occupied 
positions of considerable teaching responsibility, while receiving 
supervision from more experienced professionals, 

A large part of the preserviee program centered in General 
Education, v/here supervision in teaching and curriculum development 
v;as provided by the Curriculum Associates and Team Leaders* 

The follov;ing chart will provide an overview of the training 

responsibilities undertaken in 1 969-70, and show how the program 
was developed for 1970-71, 

1969^70 1970-71 



Portland State University Student Teachers 29 

Master of Arts in Teaching: 

Reed 7 6 

Lewis and Clark 2 2 

Portland JUrban Teacher Education Project 20 20 

Oregon State University 
Student Teachers: 

Business Education ^ I8 

Home Economics 2 
Other 2 
Students in Residence 8 12 

Counselor Interns 2 
Administrative Interns 1 
New Caareerists 6 
Career Opportunity Program 5 
Other Programs 

Students ^rom OCE 72 
Kacalester College 11 
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Master of A rts i n Teaching P rogram 

Ten candidates for the Master of Arts in Teaching degrees 
were trained in coordination with Reed College, Lewis 3j:id Clark 
College, and the Harvard Graduate School of L^ducation. Zri addition, 
two candidates for the Master's degrees in school guiixi^iiv- were train- 
ed, in cooperation with Harvard and Portland State Ura.v.i^:Tr^;:Lty. 
Since these programs involved colleges which shared ^zsrscnnel ap- 
pointments v/ith the school, Adams was able to provide i^-nr^cch more 
complete fields based experience than is typical. 

Student Teacher Program 

This program, which trained 29 student teachers ±n various 
-fields,, was implemented in cooperation with Portland :l1:a:te Univer- 
sity. Since two of the Adams staff had joint appointrrsmts on the . 
Portland State faculty, a high degree of cooperation in program 
coordination was possible. 

Portland Urban Teacher Education Project ( B-2) 

This training program, funded by a grant underr ssrticn B-2 
of the Education Professions Development Act, was jspo n snr^ jointly 
by Adams and Oregon State University. The thrust Gf^^i±E -sirrogram 
was to supply needed teaching personnel for inner d'tF^'^r en s , and 
the majority of the twenty trainees were blacks These -fcrajrnees , 
most of whom held bachelor's degrees, and who had beerLien^ged in 
various professions other than teaching, were both sttiracnrBd to a 
profession sorely needing their special skills, and:,;given xhe oppor- 
tunity to earn certification throu^ this program. The B~2. program 
was Adams' most highly developed example of how teaciier training 
can fruitfully be shifted from the University into the school, as 
the entire program of universit?y level courses leading to basic 
teacher certification was carried' on in the school i±seif..- ••. • 



The Junior Aide Prop:ram 

In January, 1970, a comprehensive pre-service training seQuence 
in vocational education was instituted. Initially the program train- 
ed prospective industrial education teachers from Oregon State Uni- 
versity. These "junior aides" receive six credit hours of technical 
training at Adams, together with six professional credits and three 
hours of seminar credit on problems of inner-city schools. In the 
spring the vocational training program was expanded to include the 
training of student teachers and interns in most of the vocational 
areas. 

INSlRVIC£ TRADTBIG 

The Summer Institute, 1969 ■ 



Before the school opened its doors jLn_September , the entire 
staff was involved for six weeks in an Institute, funded the 
education Professions Development Act. It was curing this institute 
that the demanding tasks of the formation of teaching teams and the 
development of curricula were begun. 



Other Inservice Program s 

Other inservice programs included those mentioned above under 
Curriculum Develo'jment (the General education seminar and Process 
Curriculum VJorksUop) , as well as a itace Relations Workshop. 

Communications groups, in which all members of the staff par- 
ticipat&L in Kay were small (12-15) randomly selected groups, whose 
task was to find ways to kjiit the faculty into closer relationships, 
recommend administrative procedures to entiance c9iiiffiunication, and 
dispel ramors. These gi-oups were felt to perform a necessary func- 
tion, and many of their recoinmendations , including continuance of 
the groups, were follov;ed. 
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Consultants, provided for by the EPDA grant mentioned above, 
were brought to the school at various times during the year, and 
included Terry Borton (who launched the Process Curriculum \/orkshop),3nd 
Ralph Mosher, an Associate Professor from Harvard University. A Port- 
land psychiatrist, Dr. Boverman, contributed his services from time 
to time as a consultant. 

Much inservice consultation was provided by George ^nderson and 
other members of the Industrial i'-ianpower Center of Antioch, California. 
Their techniques of communication and education, particularly as they 
applied to the education of the disadvantaged and potential dropout, 
reached almost every member of the Adams staff, for they worked with 
each of the four Houses and with many classroom groups of students and 
teachers as v.'ell, on a continuing basis through the spring. 

Inservice training has been much expanded for 1970-71' ^''ot 
only are some members of the staff being trained as educational re- 
seax-chers and clinical supervisors, communication groups are being 
continued. Team Leaders meet in a weekly seminar, the Process Cur- 
riculum Workshop and Race Relations workshops are being continued 
and enlarged in scope, and members of the faculty have begun to devise 
new courses. 

BASIC AINID APPLIED RESEARCH 

The various programs undertaken by the research division were 
the evaluation of the various programs herein reported; for this 
reason, the nature of the activities of this division will be clear 
from the report itself, and there is no need to repeat a list of its 
functions here. 



DISSEMINATION 

Aware that one of the most perplexing problems attendant to school 
based experimentation is the failure of successful innovations to 
generalize to the broader educational community, dissemination has 
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been a major concern at Adams, and has been facilitated in various 
ways. 

ES ^70 

Adams was designated as Portland's ES '70 school. As such, 
it was one of a national network of schools devoted to curriculum 
development and experimentation. A full-time coordinator of the 
ES '70 program insiired nationwide sharing of innovations at least 
among the schools that made up the network, through its newsletter 
and conferences of the coordinators. 



Joint Appointments 

Statewide dissemination was facilitated by the ten joint appoint- 
ments held by Adams staff members with surrounding colleges, uni- 
versities and research centers. Since these appointments required 
part time work at institutions other than Adams, the opportunities 
for sharing problems, successes, and insights were many. Ten indi- 
viduals at Adams had outside affiliations: 



Name 
Lawrence Ayers 
John Parker 
Allen Dobbins 
Jerry Fletcher 
John Williamson 

Leroy Wallis 
Patricia Wertheimer 
Edward Gottlieb 
George Plittie 
Parimaz Marsubian 



Position 
ES '70 Coordinator 
EPDA Coordinator 
Teacher Education Coordinator 
Research & Evaluation Coord. 
Development Coordinator 

Vocational Education Coord. 
Social Services Coordinator 
Curriculum Associate 
Curriculum Associate 
Curriculum Associate 



Outside Affiliation 
USOE 

OSU, Lewis & Clark 
PSU, OSU 

Teaching Research 

N.W.Reg. Educational 
Lab., Teaching Research 

OSU 
OSU 
PSU 
Reed 

Levds & Clerk 



Pre-Service Training Programs 

Because Adams trained exceptionally large numbers of prepro- 
fessionals at various levels, many of whom have subsequently been 



hired by Portland Public Schools and othu^r districts, it was sble 
to nave some impact u; on education through these trainees, 



Perhaps the most successful program in this regard vnis, the B-2 
training program, since through the completion of this program, the 
number of qualified black teachers working in Portland's integrated 
schools more than doubled. 

The Advisory Council 

An advisory council made up of representatives from the State 
Department of .education, Portland State University, Oregon State 
University, University of Oregon, Lewis and Clark College, Keed 
College, and Teaching Research met twice during the year to review 
the progress of the school. The administrative staff on both occa- 
sions described to them^the state, of the school and listened to their 
suggestions and reactions. 

P ublic and Professional Appearances 

Approximately 100 presentations about the goals, procedures and 
progress of Adams were given last year to church, civic, and pro- 
fessional organizations, as vrell as colleges and universities, both 
in Oregon and in the Northy/est area. Formal speeches were delivered 
to such diverse audiences as all school administrators in the state 
of Minnesota, and the taxpayers of Vancouver, -Jashington. The prin- 
cipal appeared several times on local television programs, and on a 
nationally televised discussion program. 

• Visitations and Publications 

Articles and publications by others about the school cannot be 
called part of the Adams dissemination program, since the content 
and accuracy of these statements were frequently impossible to control, 
However, Af.ams received national attention, through the following 
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publications: 

Newsweek ," John Adams High: Best i^jround, " February 16, 1970. P 68. 

Axnarican Education , "Portland's Unconventional Adams High," 
John Guernsey, May 1970. 

Atlantic , "High Schools That '/;ork," diaries Silberman, August 1970. 

Readers Di/^est, "Bold New Directions for U. S. iiigh Schools," 
Arlene Silberman, August, 1970. 

A program of visits to the school was coordinated last year, 
and the school received an average of 200 visitors a week frOi-n No- 
y/mbar to May. These visitors included members of the local corainunity, 
local and visiting professional educators, and students from other 
schools. Approximately 75)2 of the visitors were college and univer- 
sity students and educators from outside the Portland metropolitan 
area. Visitors came from 18 states and 2 foreign countries. 

Two major publications ivere written by the Adams staff vjhich 
served a dissemination function: 

"The School as a Center for Educational Change: A Prospectus" 

available from John Adams High School and 

Curriculum Bulletin: "The Clinical School Program," College 
of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97^03, 
November I969.- Cost; $1.00 through John Adams High School, 
Portland, Oregon or the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
The Library of Congress Catalog Card No. 66-64621. 
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ovERvra-j OF evaluation procedures 

During the school year 1969-70 the Research and Evaluation sec- 
tion of Adams High School consisted of two people — one who x^orked 
half time at Adams and half time at Teaching Research in Monmouth as 
an Assistant Research Professor, and another who was paid full time 
for v;ork at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory and Teach- 
ing Research, though his office was in the Adams building. There were 
no other staff members and no budget for research and evaluation work. 

Under these circumstances, the institution's capacity for the 
gathering of evaluation data was necessarily extremely limited. The 
data collected and reported upon here deal with only a few of the 
school objectives, and are essentially descriptive. The particular 
methodologies used for collection and interpretation of each set of 
data are described as the data are presented. 

In addition to shortage of personnel and financial resources, 
other factors affected the performance of the Research and Evalua- 
tion section. The school district lacks statistical or data process- 
ing capacity permitting the use of information in school operation.. 
No resources were available for punching of data on cards, or for 
writing programs to accomplish even simple statistical routines; 
furthermore, no resources were available for hiring this work to be 
done elsewhere. Even though the district's central research office 
provided substantial support, there was no budget available for ma- 
chine processing capability. 

Another more subtle problem existed: since research data has never 
been provided for school use, those in decision-making positions in 
the schools are not accustomed to basing their decisions upon care- 
fully gathered data, and therefore, processes of decision-making do 
not provide 2or * ^^atheia.. , activities. 

]y&ac ^ has ueeu accomplished to overcome the shortcomings of the 
1969-70 re-search and evaluation program for 1970- 71> particularly 
in the integration of research into the ongoing operations of the 
school. The Research and Evaluation staff now includes seven half- 
time people, three of whom have come from the Adams FTE allotment. 
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and foin :^^eral grants. However, data processing capability 
remains iia-^v' a, and iintil this shortcoming is overcome, the re- 
search an. :'ion program will not be as effective as it could 
otherwise v-^ 
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June all depsmE^iiLtt ehairmen and t^ssr. I:i~d:ers wer^ asked 
..it a ysar-end r^art of their departrsrar. cr tean's actiiritie^s 
: • rotiLems during trs year. Department c'. .i^ssn electecf to wite 
idiial reports. Some team leaders were *' ^i^vx&ma:;. others 
:: -^x,e their reix)rts. 

The individual r^cnrfcs were sonrpiled irito tssso sunmazry reports 
r;; -:;ne Research and Evaluation staff: one m th£ electi^es 
department chairmen), the other on the General ^ucation Program 
-t^i leaders). The suirmaries attempted boTbh to identify consistent 
pr©aems and to suggest possible solutions. The sunanary reports 
are presented below. 



^%HTMENT CHAIEhEN 

%ile most of the px-oblems mentioned by tihe department chairmen 
ax^ not new, their mention should serve as supporting evidence for 
mnj decisions that are made. 

^ Problem; The Detrimental Effects of Increased Fre edom for Students. 

Most departments expressed concern over the greater student 
S'lif^edom. The problem was seen as one of finding a middle groimd 
z^^eBTi the ^'free school" and "traditional authoritarian school." 
There is evidence to show that many departments found the student r 
teaiGker relationship more ;favorable than at other schools, and that 
■±h±i: could be attributed in part to the freedom experienced by i7he 
-r^ TC i ^i u a a a ts . Yet, at the same time, numezaoHS' programs showed signs 
-:rf: 53EeE:ering e due atioBsiiT* because the i3«feudents * attitudes toward 
trhe^r* -responsibilities in t;he w^ol wf^? not yet mature enough 
to^ t^Mfc of the freeiEsnx? P^^twfersi^^ ^liairmen sugges'Ged the 
Ipw'^^^^i^sible attitxiiaes mi^t, in fact, be supported toy the iacat 
'*x-:^«3iBte^ ,and demands plse&^d on the staaitoits* 
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>M.v^ic — pernai2^±^eness causeri struients to hssjas poor attemianicer 
^ class, i^tHssrsals, and psBsr&rmaixces. 

Sfe-^J-th Occupatnnns — Studentcc: :xailed to comnleS^e assignnEtrtrj^ 
2.tr :ffl:id class SHtd Icsep axjpoxiitmeirta 
^< ^Pf^ei^al Educstxon — Hall notj^ (etc.) caused. ffiscbreme probHisms 
•4^1 til Special !2±acatlon stujEorts, 

?b5.:,^ical EduKia±r3G — Attendaisce poor* Serir:i23 conflicts 
t^*9ween phys±cal esducation classes held ouo^ajo rs and 
3ns4idents in stairwsjra^and park. 

?^fiign Langta^e-^-AttendaKEB poor* Pielcl Trips caused 
-5::±±itional Ateen:3^B.» Stutdents failed tc .^lete homewoix:. 
Aart — Students jfailffld to aet isponsibly t^rward materials, 
giappli e s , and pro jes±s . 
f Rro ri n ess Education—rAttenaaiics a seriousr^roblem in begirm±ng 
t>fpl3nig. Some studsits cot3id:2mt work ±ncmpenden±ly on 
psragiranimed mEEberlalB-. 

Speai^l^ aalbaitions \aii:ch Seem to be Indica-bed; 

-..^ .An accoxantability control system must be developed to 
issep students not in class from distirrbing^ elates which 
sx^. in sessiam* 

2U A S^eld trip pracBdure mosTTbE developed that xdll ^provide 
safe-gtoards.: (a) to E^smrantee that students umder- 
rotanad the consecpences of nnssing school and their :cEspon- 
Mfa iflPity to make^ class Tfraic; (b) to guaraaacfeK 1te± 
aSIL teachers cornasmed hasre ^vanced warning mf the pending 
tSaKEd trip^ 

3- M scttendajaee sysfcte witli^«2EEountaMlity procesdJiae^ i^rhich 
rtflSEired teaashers either -c rmve students in 1Sm (dassroom 
car USD know tb^ Im&s Mmr m^ sacrbiviiies of atudsnto i^orfcii^g 
ind^pendefiitiy imBi2±: -^s^.-m ia^^zmore beneficial isc siame 
prc^ama tanm iSbe i3nprt>w«HL:«a^ r^^feionships 
idbCLch greater Jfeaeiiom seew :t^o have brought fl^^ w wrh,. 
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A Problem; Locked Rooms and Lack ai Lrcj^^A Storage Facilities. 

Six of the ten departments reprri^mi^ 'TJKSsressecL the need for 
storage facilities that can be loclssnr tc pr^^^t^t sui)plies, equipment, 
class projects, and materials, Teasters,^, >>t i2Bcess±ty, need to share 
rooms; however, it appears that thsse ±i to leave supplies 

In the room and guarantee their sa^sgr. F^rt of this problem may 
be tied to the unusual key dxstribtszOT s^ms^. Tteacsbers are either 
forced to carry a large number of or leasm ifche doors 

unlocked for the next teacher or loisi' ^scc^one wxtii a key. The 
storage space in the rooms cannot be lr:->^^^'>x^ 

Specific Examples: 

a. Health Occupations— Students Jjacka responsibility toward 

supplies. 

b. Special Education-- No secur±tr ^ stored materials or 
items in the classroomt 

c. Physical Education—Loss duss; to stealing was high. Required 
careful policing by teachers^ pfensr security on storage areas • 

d. Foreign Language— Loss of stajiparies due to nonexistent storage- 

e. Art— Problems controlling ami 5sro*ec ting supplies. 

f. Business Education--Problem tsf ^sei2m?ity of supplies and 
small eqTiipment items* 

Specific Solutions XJhich Are Indicatefc 

!• Provide locked storage cabinets inmost (if not all) 
classrooms. 

2. Change the key system. Set iq?: master keys for various 
wings of the bvdlding, and f tzc* csrrbaiim groups of rooms 
used by teams or departments^r 

A Problem: Basic Skills Deficiencies^ 

Two of the departments (and the «a3Ey i*'at woxald have 

cause to discover this situation) neatwii a serious deficiency in 
students' abilities to use basic skO-tS. 
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£L. HeaZrth G^d^^iipatisr:::-^ lack -iii^" '-n reaci, TO:dte 

and speai:. 

Id. 'Business Bducatios— Students type the -ay "they speak (e..^.^. 
....presesinn: teiise^- Heed basic afcalls tr^ialify for 



Specific Solutions: 

1, Insure thai: a vbasxc sldLlls group deveuop.^ a program which 
vdll provide n necessary trainimg for rt-.i^^rarts in the 
basic skills. 

2. Develop a program that vail provicie r-)opdxination between 
teachers tSiat -xa£ll aid in the ±derriifi^a±ion of students 
witJa basic skills deficiencies- 



A Problem; Teacher's Responsibilities towazai Sixa ieinifcs and Toward 
Each Other . 

There i^rere a number of i^ypes of sitio^L-: .ons crreat^ed by the 
increased teacher antcBCTr and student freslom. at Adanns whiich !52ere 
ncrt adequais^y address. Hiese were paritiiaulsrly fee questicEi o:f 
jsfeo was reOT3onsible fSEr groiaps of students vd:ffiEi tS^y were csS ^ptio: 
time and free to ciremtete and assemble vAere ttoe^ T«£iahed; icsaSeon 
coitmunication atout va2±CCT^ different pro-ams in lise schoGli -snd 
conflicts between. prog3?anjs when tvio, ind^sendsntity, !fciad plai^d 
•cunfli cubing- actiicitnass .. 



Specific Exan^dssr: 

a. Health OcciapE&ans— General Education tv.^aciaers vi\^83^ 
of Hi^ilth OcEaojEaiittion Program and ite iiMsrtance or-idie 
progj'Htn. 

b. Spedal BdwcaifeEon—No one wuld telp c^aatroi hall 5^?n3ia£L^ 
(outHiiSe classiRrom. ) 

c. Physical Eds2cai^22m~Discipliiae pr oinfflffl^ tsssm stxidents 
tmtside of physical educatLoa class^.^ 



d. Foreign Lafri^'iage — PieM trips poilled students out of class. 

e. Art-Painili'y cLd not ^jse art department. 



■3inect:Ei(C Solutiari£...^l;zich .Seem to be -aidi.;:^.ated: 

1, 'Ehe role responsibility teachers and administratDrs 

must be cLssaraiy spelled ou"" 
2» L program.sos't be designee , provide conmunication beti^^esn 

all teacherr 30 that all iEc-rsonrel rnave an acquaintsM^ 

with the v^'-z:za\Jis programs- jir: the school. 
3. A need for b. field trip prcredurs. (See above) 

Sagyorable B^ernarks: 

Health Octmpsrtions — Good relcnrhrns with outsicte coicniunitj^. 
Students ^gijoy ed school "this year.'' 

SpfficiaX3imiGstion — Good situation established mth electiire 
progrsiM . ^ . st^adents soade to tsBl pnri: of the "^normal 
ccfflTOuriity * 

(e.. Physical Siac^atiora — ^od units Sir* ±he girls cm personal 
def esnsss: cm^. on wet^t liftrrofr;. rmces worked togetJier 
izr IbsoaaiEEiE^.. 

T^ r n^f f itff ^ ni n'pq; — Morale good besssiKen staff and students. 

Sfer*rCT:h assd: ei'ghth graders franx- St. C3iarles ScEnool proviiiie 

^ rj]5;^ortunity for* studeiits at Aidams to tut:or. 

isrt— ffinr ^program effective* 
if* Ofei-f^ — CGtnraater and r^ource center successful. 

Hesltii — it in General Ecmration. 
"h. Business !3iiucetion — Low drop-cnit rate in shorthand. 

aSE CCimSELORS 



The goals of tiitofi couns^Ifer couldii^^ni- ^^tasted in great detail but 
iiasiaically ti'OMlsrtiBd: of facilitating rssaixonships between stUGlents 
aaid ^JescheraH I m^^imiBxxts and peers, pareasES and teachers, and snme- 
isinns iteaciffisrE :3Eid teachers in order tcr::reach the optimum climad^e 
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for grovrth ar^ ini^vi-ciials and as ^ school. The emphasis ^as on 
assisting thr^ sxuicier.c accept Mnrself as ^ v2orth-"while person 
TAjho is able cro iliT^ lai some Mnd of hazmicsr -with iiimself and others • 

!iZhe jccb of a -eournselor ax Adsms fell ±mtG t5?D broad areas: 
'"Gaidsnce" auid 'Torasiseling'' . 

Guidanc e 

Considerable sf fcrrt was required dur'^r rig the fall to otaibilize 
scheduling prrxcedinres' and to er^eate a sys1:em of accountability to 
produce a smooth ci05rfg..iriTig school • The lack cf established pror>edin-oti 
and the drf^Serent schedule at Adsms caused coaafiasion^ frustration, 
and anxiets?^ for ite :s4udents, ^eachsxts -and comEseiLars, By sprriiig 
tile accheduJliiag pEnEtWLfiinis were iderrfclfiffli and massy (correctted so "that 
forecasters fair 19?D-i;971 was scttOEipliBiiied ef!Eiiaiently» 

Canreer ri.OTiiinfg aEid oiducatiaaoi plaiffliug laEsra^ handlec'^ 6tx an 
iiadividuai "^ a.h33 fcsr ^^art of the y^sar. ^th tee a^ointsaent of 
a. iColl^E-&cbiolsirsii2i^ 'So-ordinator dur±z^ t^he .T^f^ar,. a 
^sfetfn begsfr. evclvjiaag tihax will provide znrfsmncmfcioTL on the various 
prog^rsffis and opporlanniltjies that are avsnlLabiie tt© students. There 
±s a 1:c dgv^lop a program at Adams ttraijtt provide information 

OCX the varimis vonstiasasJ. programs and OTpprrrtuElaes avadlatlo for 
oiur students. 

ftosii Ttime was reqiuired to evelu^:^ smd wM:£y students of 
gtPmduast^^ic^i reQ^4^gS!teiDt^» "Especially pressla:^ v^to tibe need to 
m^^fipaat^^ Junior ^feuwf^ftsii "qq^ immi^^ ihey ^^£iM^- qaalxfy for graduation 
isx The pr©felk35mi eonpounded bssMse cif transscripts coming 

fesffli a vsriety of aohoola and. lack of tnifonmtion. on a stLaSent 's 
past- acacferaiic palrberns... 

(Gtoanselin;^ 

jEhe Staff seesiecSi to have greater demanfe for^ counrseilixng ser\ace 
•than haj§ 'hB.em expeagjemced in other schools^, Uiey made .aEi effort to 
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be identified ss being "helpful persjons" and feel tthis is part of 
the reason for ifche increased demands 

Oriie important area of peraonal. counseling tiiat occurred fre- 
quently was dealing vdth a confMct toatween parents and students. 
Generally the >sit;uation was onss of parents being "urptight"' i-ri. th 
Adams and tbs ^tuderrt beimg "prtD-Adams."' One counselor made the 
following imcxiitive perception of tMs type of conflict r 

"The counselor became involved at tihe request of counselee 
or parent; however, the party requesting counseling service 
was interested in using t&e counselor in the power struggle." 

The ©Efunselors often f omd idiemselves on tke firing line for 
what -woxild be eonsiciESPfid "pabl±c relatima'",, generally with parents 
either' singly or in gr^ougm.. 

(Other aijreas of croimsfeling that were nao^-? to Adams dealt 
with 3ueh topics as how GeaiKral Eduicatian xela'teed to familiar 
progrrama., concem ever tr3i3iti.onal gradeB"- -^aiid '"^^Iji? ^'-.c^ms evaluation 
system; also, far :some slmnfeMEs It was neeseGSa;:ry to exr;"ore the 
diffesrence between *'flreedcim" and a '^license tci dcu vfliat one wanted". 

openness of facultty atid :staff provided an atmo^^chere for 
stcattents toe comfortable and to feel fret to e^r'ress coucerns. 
A© ft ft^lty majny personal p^^blero wre broiAgfeit to a "head", 
brOTi^t o-ut Into the ajiien. Tte eouriselimg staff felt that the 
problems usually were not ccatEsed by Mmma fiigfh Sehool. 
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TEAM mimS . „ 

In an attempt to discover the problem areas of the various 
teams interviews were conducted of a sanrple of team leaders and 
core teachers. In addition an analysis was made of documents 
that were produced by all teams during the year. 

A Problem; Variation of Team Composition, Permanence, Organization , 
and Team Teaching Procedure, 

A great deal of variation in team composition took place 
throughout the year. Teams worked in groups of two or three to 
seven or eight. In one house the seven-member teams stayed together 
for most of the year. In another, one triad stayed together for 
most of the year. Jxi yet another, one triad stayed together for 
half the year, and this became the nucleus for a full seven-person 
team in the last eleven weeks. In some cases the team concept 
was more of a content planning experience, with each of the members 
to cover a specific part of the problem. The students were split 
up and rotated throi;igh the team's teachers who were more or less 
on their own as to how they executed the plan. In others, teams 
meant more than one teacher working simultane ously with a group 
of students. 

It shotild be clear that a number of the models of team operation 
which eventually developed were rather different from the seven 
or eight person interdisciplinary team which originally guided 
the notion of having teams in General Education. This v/as, of 
course, to be expected. General Education was too new a concept 
to be rigidly bound by a particular model, and experimentation 
was encouraged. 

However, from an inquiry point of view, an agreement to attempt 
to xvxi General Education teams along one, or two, or three specific 
models of team operation woxald be best. Such an attempt would 



generate data about which kind of model seems to Kork best for 
what kind of situation. Necessary modifications in the specified 
models, after a sincere attempt to nir. the team according to the 
model, becomes then a valuable contribution to knowledge aboiit 
team operation. 

The above data indicated the need for some diricussion of the 
follovring issues: 

1. VJhich models of team operation seemed to work best for 
what kinds of situations? 

2. TOiat should the ideal model(s) of team operation for 
General Education be? 

3. How many models should be permitted? 

Such discussions are continuing. 

A Problem; Sex, A^e^ and Experience as Factors in Composition 
of Team s. 

In the orginal model of team composition there was some attempt 
to seek balance in terms of experience, age and sex. In all teams 
where the composition became unbalanced, some problems developed. 
Problems of supervision on extended field trips restilted if there 
were not. equal numbers of men and women teachers. Experienced 
teachers on teams which were made up largely with inexperienced 
teachers found that additional effort and responsibility waf? 
required. The two female team leaders faced some problems in that 
role when dealing with male team members. 

Questions raised: 

1. VJhat should the sex/age composition be? 

2. VJhich combination appears to work most/least successfully? 

3. VJhat would be the most desirable way to deal with the 
issue if serious difficulty in team operation seems to 
stem from age and sex factors in the composition of teams? 



4. Should sex/age factors be taken into account in the selection 
of futTJire teams and hiring of personnel for year ^vhree? 

A Problem: Team Unity. 

The problem of team unity elicited very strong respc.i^es, 
both negative and positive. Most of those interviewed indicated 
the cmicial necessity for teams to .pull together if they vere to 
be successful. In answer to the question "Did the team jull 
together?" the responses ranged from "very well" to "a digester". 
A variety of reasons were given as being factors in the prcblem, 
such as: 

a. Incompatible personalities of individuals, such th..t it 
made team unity difficult to impossible. 

b. Some members insisting on doing his/her own thing- 

c. Disregard by some of the feelings of other individuals 
on the team. 

d. Lack of acceptance of responsibility toward the team effort. 

e. Copping out on team tasks. 

f . Ego tripping at the expense of team effort. 

Differences in style, technique, and methodology caused friction 
within some teams. Lack of understanding in clear terms of the 
team's goals and/or ways of achieving those objectives were given 
as reasons for dis\anity. 

Another factor mentioned several times was the dual nature 
of intern trainees' obligations toward the parent college course- 
work/classes and their obligations to the Adams program and the 
team effort. This resulted in some team members not showing up 
for planning sessions^ or leaving early before plans were completed, 
and therefore, not really being "with it" when the team tried to 
execute the plan. 

There appeared to be a correlation between the extent of team 
unity and the length of time the team worked together. Those few 
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teams whose membership remained intact through most of the year 
experienced a greater degree of team unity than those teams that 
changed around after each unit or grading period. 

Because of the stated concerns of team leaders and team teachers 
as to the importance of unity within the team, it would seem important 
to examine some of the following questions: 

1. What are the factors that enhance team unity? 

2. l^hat are some symptoms of disunity within the team? 

3. >Jhen the team can^t/won't pull together, how will it be 
handled? 

k. What, if any, are the effects on learner outcomes when 

the team is "not together"? 
5. Can the problem of intern trainee commitment be resolved? 

A number of these questions are presently being confronted. 

A Problem; Team Planning. 

A correlation between the extent of unity within a team ^.nd 
successful team planning is evident. On those teams which were 
unable to pull together, planning was difficult and in some cases 
very frustrating. Good planning had* some of the following ingredients. 
Team members: 

a. '^Knew where they were at." 

b. Had general agreement on objectives and methpds. 

c. Worked out philosophical differences easily and with 
minimal friction, 

d. Were punctual and stayed ^with the task until completed 
and workable. (This ingredient was reported to have a 
corresponding high energy drain and time sacrifice.) 

As the more successful teams gained experience in team planning, 
the task became less onerous and less time consuming. 
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Two special issues were most often mentioned in connection 
X'jlth planning: Time, and space. 

The Time Factor: 

V/hen planning was held during the school day, it was often 
cut short due to special bell schedules, and always limited to 
ono kO rainute period. This was reported to leave planning "up 
in the air" at the "ring of the bell". 

When planning time was held at the end of day, it often 
extended into the evening, sometimes beyond 6:00 p.m. VJhile this 
gave more time to plan, team members were exhausted from the day's 
teaching with consequent loss in team planning efficiency. 

Physical Environment for Planning — Team planning rooms were less 
tian successful as an environment for efficient planning. Reasons 
given were: 

a. Too noisy, too crowded. 

b. Excessive interruptions by students, visitors, other 
teachers. 

c. The telephone (in planning rooms that had them) was a 
source of annoyance during planning sessions. 

Teams often found it necessary to find other areas in which 
to plan: Resource Centers, xonused rooms (not available for the 
second year), faculty lounge, and the faculty dining room were 
some of the alternatives. Some teams found it helpful to meet 
and plan away from Adams. (Again a sacrifice on time, and an 
energy drain. ) 

Since it was agreed that successful planning was very important 
to successful team teaching, these problems raise these issues: 
a. Can planning take place if the team is "not together"? 
If so, how? What are effective and efficient ways to 
reach agreement on objectives and methods? 
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b. What is the best way to deal vdth philosophical and 
ideological differences among team members? 

c. How can punctuality and attendance be handled if it becomes 
a problem? 

d. Can anything be done about the problem of interns^ 
priorities? 

e. Can the scheduling of in-service courses for staff, as 
well as trainees, be done so as to minimize planning 
interruptions, particularly for teams operating late in 
the day? 

For the second year all of the team planning operations are 
concentrated in one large open area. The in-service General 
Education seminar is attempting to resolve a number of these 
issues. 

A Problemt Assimment of Tasks on the Team* 

The assigning of individual tasks to team members was handled 
on some teams by the team leader. On others, each member took 
responsibility for some phase of the nuts and bolts type chores 
on a volunteer basis. The latter seemed easier in smaller groupings, 
such as teams of three or four, when people knew what had to be 
done and went ahead' and did it. On larger teams, tasks were 
generally assigned. The major difficulties reported were: 

a. Team members were assigned or volunteered to do certain 
tasks and did not deliver. 

b. Some team members were not pulling their weight or were 
copping out. 

c. Some team members were absent or late when a specific 
input was planned, and were not filled in by the team 
leader or team members. 

d. The "let George do it" attitude. 

On seme teams these difficulties were overlooked or ignored, 
with some team member picking up the slack and letting it fide. 
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Two teams reported this as a source of real friction on the teams 
x>;hich was never successfully resolved. This raises some issues : 

a. How will the assignment of tasks be handled? 

b. Should the team leader come on as the "heavy'' or is it 
the group's responsibility to deal with a malingerer? 
How should each do it? 

c. How can a team fill in members who had to be absent? 

Again, these questions are under consideration. 

A Problem: Recordkeeping 

Attendance, journals, notebooks, and pupil evaluation were 
handled in a variety of ways by the different houses. On some 
teams these were done by the te^m leaders and curriculum associates; 
on others it was handled by some member(s) of the team. Attendance 
and credit records particularly demanded a large portion of team 
leaders' time and energy. Generally, team teachers took care of 
notebooks, journals, and evaluations of students. Where small 
groups were rotated through several teachers on the team, the 
evaluations became more complex and difficult. 

There did not appear to be any pattern or "best way" to handle 
these recordkeeping chores. It was stated, however, that it is 
imperative that time be allotted in the schedule to take care of 
this problem. One^hquse gave up their legal holiday on November 11 
to do evaluations. Team teaching would seem to imply team evalu- 
ations; therefore, the necessity of some kind of "duty free" 
evaluation day to accomplish the task. • 

Since no clear method showed as being better than another, 
each team will undoubtedly work out its ovm. But it is foreseeable 
that some difficulties may arise ♦ The following seemed to be some 
areas in need of clarification: 

a. Who has the ultimate responsibility for recordkeeping on 
the team? 
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b. VJhat kinds of records vri.ll be kept by teachers and team 
leaders? Curriculum associates? Counselors? How will 
this be coordinated? 

c. How about the "evaluation day^' problem? Can this be 
worked into the schedule? 

d. Are some types of records going to be kept by counselors 
in the counseling area, and others kept in team offices 
in the lower quad? Possible communication problem here! 

e. Will there be a clear division of labor on the team for 
recordkeeping? 

f . Would a unified method for all teams be desirable? 

Major improvements in the centralization and standardization 
of records have been incorporated for the second year of operation. 

A Problem; The E f fectiveness of Team Teaching Over the Self- 
Contained Classroom 

Most teachers and team leaders who participated in the team 
approach saw many more advantages in the team method. Those most 
given were: 

a. Teams provided a wider variety of experiences and input 
in lessons and problem solving. 

b. Teams provided wider perspective on approaching a problem. 

c. Team teaching was seen as better for teacher growth. 

d. Trainees were offered a wider variety of experience in 
different teacher methods and styles. 

e. Teaming required a greater amount of teacher self-discipline 
which was valuable. 

f . Working more extensively with adult colleagues in the same 
room, as well as in planning, was seen as valuable. 

g. Teams provided the opportunity to interact and learn from 
one another. 



A PrTir^'^ir^:^ Cooperation With Specialist Areas: 

"Ess cnsestion of participation by the specialist areas in 
General Education programs broiight divergent responses ranging 
from ^^excellent" to "impossible*'. 

Generally when requests for assistance from specialists were 
made, it occurred on a one-to-one li^sis, rather than through a 
departments Some teBanrs made litti^i* or no demands on specialists. 
Some ii25ai2Esa2tilize2ELa irariety of aa^sistance from specialist tireas. 
Single. :!nife as par^fesiElarly helpful to General Education T^ojects 
were f tluals im . graphic art's, drafting technology, wood 
technrm^^ home ©sanoniics, art:, men's physical education. This 
is notm^Esssarily intended to intply that a±2her areas were less 
coopersi3D3&* It mayibe simply that cooperation was not feasible 
or poas^Ife at the time. 

The geneirial opinion -was that there should be a greater degree 
of intemsui^^an betvreen the specialist areas and General Education 
teams for Ite lonique contributions that specialists can offer for 
the ^aprovemsnt X3^ i;he entire school program. It appeared that 
these qBOfcj^^tdjDns uiigjit be looked at by General Education teams: 

a. aiat is the best way to achieve cooperation between General 
Education teams and specialists? 

b. Should specialists be assigned on a part-time basis to 
General Education teams? 

c. Should specialists be selected on the basis of possible 
partnership in the General Education program? 

d. Is it realistic in terms of schedule demands and class 
load to expect specialists to be able to participate 
meaningfully in General Education projects, 

e. What are some methods of closing the so called ^*real or 
imagined" communications gap between the areas? 
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A Problem: Use of Media Center* 

If there was any area in which there appeared to be geJieral 
agreement, it was the feeling that cooperation and ser^^^ice 
rendered to the General Education prag^CTni fer the Media Cen'ser was 
generally excellent. Again as in o-t±2sr "^aerms , the extensi'/eness 
of use seemed to correlate with the lEiair^ -^ssperienced and long-lived 
teams. This was particularly true of iasc^ s^cale simulations. The 
most often mentioned useful contribTTtf^-Tgirg ^nsdia were: 

a. Lifting and replay of networks: pi'ugisiui^ of merit. 

b. Recording of simulation expesrermsr ^SDfl. replay of same. 

c. Replaying of video tapes to mpgjgaa, HmTI'' ^groups ftimul- 
taneously, 

d. Extensive use of films, filmstirtpa, am other irisaals. 

e. Use of graphic artist productions. 

Taking into account the difficulty that equipment was not ready 
to go at the start of year, service and use appeared to accelerate 
as equipment became usable. Some teaehers expressed, some concern 
at not being able to use media to a rgr^stfir extent and indicated 
lack of efficient team planning as tte reason. 

In view of the fact that seven teams mil be operating during 
the second year, it seems likely that d w^nfin oiX-iUiati of media will 
be greater, so: 

a. \^^lat method of scheduling services: and equipment would 
be most efficient? 

b. Would it be desirable for teams to have certain basic 
equipment assigned to it, e.g. , sound film projector, overhead 
projector, record player, tape recorder, slide projector, 
and these stored in the area of use? 

c. Can media center personnel be included in team planning 
of a particular unit where there would be extensive use 
of the service? 



general Education Exreriences That Seemed Successful 



Some teams had success id.th role, playing in Large Gronps. 
Teacher participation in the role play and interaction vdth stuU'^f^^.'^ 
in Large Groups was idioxight to be csf real value. V/ith otfi^r team: 
role playing was thougiit too difficult in. Large Groups confrnea 
to mediim or small groups. 

Simulstions in Large Groups -wcaiked well with several teams. 
Use of "teiaevlsion media was thougtet to be set important :5itrimiluG 
to mjSsc ffiiJUdent pai'LiceipatioiL. 

Frequent field .Irrips out of 1tiie building to downtown Portland 
and in the Adams^ commnnl ty for such things as surveys, was thought 
by some teams to be a valuable vjaiy to utilize community resouj'ces 
in the General Miucaizton curriculum. 

Good full feature films in large groups, such as Raisin in 
the Sun , The Pawnbroker , and Lord of the Flies with good follow-up 
discussion was deemed valuable for ^veral teams,. 

Utilization of the full rfinge of skills and: Hbili ties of 
team members, allowing for a rich variety of injnit, was val\iable 
to the team and the students. 

Use 01' student journals was a successful lunction with several 
teams. Instant feedback from the student, reactions to a particular 
presentation, student feelings about a particular experience allowed 
for immediate corrections or revisions of team planning. It was 
also felt to be a more personal line of coiramini cation between student 
and teacher. 

The inclusion of students in team planning sessions worked 
very well with some teams. This gave some students a sense of 
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participation in currdeuliom crontexit decisions and methods of 
.'Operation. It also provided teams with VcJ.uable input from the 
students point cf viessr as to how well or poor a particular 
presentation iwsas execcrfced. It also hslpsd to increase trust and 
rappnrt iibetweEn "feeacters and students. 

■Sonng J\rgas Repcrted tp Need Further Develppment 

Teams i:eachers from diverse acasasmic backgrounds / able 

to reach e of their specialties and geserate inquiry in a broad 
spectrum of 4x>eas . 

Team Ei^mbers must share a sense of commitment concerning 
ideas, eontedat and methodology of the General Education program. 

Trust suESd: sense of h-mrriTrr, are thought to be important to 
successful "seanxniig. Some consensus in philosophy and ideology 
without hindering the creativity and individuality of the individual 
was stated to be important to team success. 

Some teachers felt^^ f!rustrated becaxise iJiey wamted to team 
i:each and have a l^ge ;group experience but could not because the 
composition of taite team did not permit it. 

Conclusion: 

TMs summary is an a±tempt to raise some questions about the 
events, both good and bad, of General Educai:ion during the past 
year. Because the four houses were given a large degree of autonomy 
in mode of operation, the results of this observation shows many 
differences In the way groups operate. The issues raised provide 
a starting point for continuing improvement of our General. Education 
program. 



ATTITUDES OF AE^IS STUDENTS !rOVJARD THE r.r;. p Qr)T. ! 
THE . .SCHOOL ETcyiES^JI-ffin^TT 

One of the major hypothes~2S which gTrLded much of xh? planning 
and operation of Adanis High Scnool from the very begimiing was the 
belief riiat untiX there vrere major ciiangec; in the natiire of the 
environment of a school , tinl^ering x^lth what happened inside a 
classro-om could not have much effect. \Je believed that in toms 
of relative impact, a student is certain to be much more powerfully 
influenced by the way the institution forces him to behave, by the 
way it treats him^ than he ±s by the particular instructional" ex- 
periences which happen within the classroomis. 

After the disorganization and disorder of the first few days 
had abated, it was clear that the atmosphere at Adams was different « 
quite markedly so,. Stiiadents wei^ mobile, active, often noisy. In- 
formal groups of teachers and students could be ^en talking in- 
tensely in the halls at all times. VJhile uncoircrolled or destruc- 
tive behavior was qiiite rare, the freedom, the mcjvement, the bustle 
was not V7hat one ordinarily associated with schools. 

The key question became, was the new environment an education- 
ally sound one, an improvement over the traditional school environ- 
ment, or was it merely different? A key component of such an assess- 
ment was the attitudes, the sel f- reports , o:f the students in the 
school, lie had v/ritten objectives which ic^ntified changes in 
student attitudes which ^ould be indicativ^e of a healthier educa- 
tional atmosphere. A systematic attempt to ascertain students* 
attitudes toward the school was in oi'der. 

Interviews were selected as the instrument most likely to yield 
the richest information. Questions were developed to tap attitudes 
in certain key areas? student-teacher interpersonal relationships 5 
race-relationships 5 involvement in curriculum; parents' attitudes 
toward school 5 attitudes toward rules and freedom^ and attitudes 
toward the house system. 
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One hundred students k'ere selected at random. Sixty interviews 
were conducted by twelve^staff members — five interviews apiece. 
Subjects were assigned to irntrerviewers randcaily, except that no 
student was inter^n.ewed by a staff member from his house. This 
was done to minimise any fears a student might haw in being 
crompletely frank. 

Sixty interviews were conducted: twenty were ±n:^±szj±2^ inter- 
views; twenty were in randomly combined groups of tfezss: jsinudents 5 
and twenty were in friendship groups: the original ssnesnt and two 
friends he selected. In. this way the sixty intervierira :z!?e ached 
1^ students ~ 100 from: the csri^inal sample aimri the fsirty chosen 
friends. The group interview -was used in tfe hn^e lasx" the chance 
for students to argue and c^iscuss their po±irte 'Bf view during the 
intenriew, and to contribute uo each other aasESwers, might produce 
more interestiaag :and complex smswers and tend to reduce-the influence 
of the intervifivwer. Interviews took from forty minutes to something 
over an hour, A total of I35 . students were actually interviewed 
during the month of December, 1969, 

Summary of the December IntervioiEs 

The data from the intervie^^?^: were cod^d and tabulated. However, 
for-the purposes of presenting this set of data, :a summary narrative 
appears most appropriate. 

The general impression was that .in terms of affective climate, 
Adams had mads great strides in humanizing the school. Certainly 
the students at Adams felt the sense of community. They talked 
about the spirit, the atmosphere, the variety of the school life. 
They were enthusiastic about the school community — they defended 
the school against criticism from outside, were infuriated at un- 
favorable publicity, and thoxight that students in other schools 
envied them. 



They talked of their teachers a great deal. Over and over, 
they used glowing v;ords to describe the quality of their relation- 
ships with teachers. They were acutely aware of the real possibil- 
ities for intimate friendships between themselves and teachers, and 
almost all had embraced the chance to "really** know teachers with 
delight and a bit of incredulity. 

Some were feeling pressure from home about the school — their 
parents didn't thinlt they were learning enough, or that they were 
not really doing enough work. Except insofar as conflict at home 
or troubles with neighboring shopkeepers may have caused our stu- 
dents discomfox't, however (there is some evidence that it did), this 
was not of great concern to "Ohem. Many expressed the idea that if 
outsiders would just keep away, everything would be fine — or almost 
everything. The usual configuration of parents and teachers in 
lea.sue against adolescents had, to a large extent, been transformed 
to one in wM ch adolescents and teachers were aligned against parents. 

They talked of freedom a great deal. They used the word in 
describing their relations with teachers, and they used it in ex- 
plaining why it was easy for them to make friends among other 
students. They talked of freedom in describing classes, too, and 
the choices given them there, their freedom to pursue their o\to 
interests, and the ways they spent their unassigned time. 

Most said they liked the freedom, but for others it was a mixed 
blessing. Sometimes it seemed more like confusion and license than 
freedom. "Other students" behaved badly, wasted their time, got 
into fights. Some vjere worried about the credentials, and require- 
ments, the sequences, the facts. To be sUre, their teachers were 
patient and willing to help them, to listen to them, to be friends 
with them — but were they demanding what the students would have 
to master in order to complete a "proper" high school education? 
That kind of freedom, the freedom from imposed work pressure, made 
some worry about v^hat their chances would be if they wanted to go to 
college. 



A great deal more anxiety might have been expected concerning: 
the relaxed atmosphere and the placement of responsibility for 
learning on the student than our respondents told ue about. And 
what anxiety was there seemed balanced by the exultation that some 
other students revealed at being permitted to think for themselves. 
It required little to infer that it was the intimate relationships 
with teachers that enabled many students to tolerate and even thrive 
in the face of so much ambiguity. Many did fail in their first 
attempts to face responsibility; many still had not completely 
faced it, but the teachers kept their part of the bargain. They 
were still delighted to help them take responsibility and v;ere 
still refusing to take it for them. Throughout these difficulties, 
the teachers seemed- to offer warm support, friendship, and perhaps 
confidence, and this seemed to have been the key factor in student 
survival . 

In many schools, rigid rules and authoritarian teachers are 
identified by students as being what's wron^; with the institution. 
The Adams students, however, tended to blame each other . Certainly 
there were things wrong with the school — some classes were boring, 
the student senate wasn't doing anything, the halls were noisy, 
belongings were stolen, the lunchroom was hectic, things weren't 
organized — but it was students who caused these problems. 

It seemed safe to suggest that the norms of the school were 
more ambiguous, less predictable, less rigid, and less authori- 
tarian than students were accustomed to, and that because of 
this, relationships among students had likely altered. After all, 
student discipline problems are not usually the concern of students, 
except Insofar as they, as individuals, are involved. A school 
official is responsible: it's his concern. Concern was clearly 
shared at Adams; given this, it was not surprising that many students 
mentioned discipline problems. To a far greater extent than in other 
schools, the educational tasks of the faculty in such a school would 
include helping students assume new attitudes and responsibilities 
toward adults and each other. 



Was the school cliinate better for this? One X'^ay to look at the 
situation was that students were beginning to assume responsibility 
for what happened' in classes, in the school as a whole. Such an 
experience could be highly educational, as students learned about 
self-government, regulation of the community, self-exploration 
through the process of grappling with those issues in the school. 
Another way to look at it, however, was that location of blame had 
merely shifted, from the adults to other students « Responsibility 
for school ills still lay elsewhere, only the elsewhere had become 
other students. 

We weren't certain which interpretation carried the most truth. 
Probably both interpretations were correct. The school was differ- 
ent. Students were learning to accept responsibility, to grapple 
with critical issues of the school. They just had a ways to go. 

However, the issue of student behavior \>ras closely linked to 
race relations. 1/Jhite students expressed many concerns about the 
behavior of black students, and the v/ay in which teachers dealt 
with them. ' More distressing, many white students expressed discour- 
agement over black students* behavior. They didn't see that anything 
could be done about it, and certainly they didn't see that anything 
they were doing might cause it. Black students agreed that black 
students were .unruly, but thought it was to some extent in response 
to white prejudice. 

It seemed possible that a permissive institution exacerbated 
conflict among students,, encouraged scapegoating, and fostered 
racial stereotyping. The picture was one of discouragement, fear 
and moral superiority on the part of whites; fear of being rebuffed, 
defensive arrogance, and aggressivity on the part of blacks. Be- 
tween the two groups, there was almost no communication about that 
partic\xlar problem. 



Overall, the data obtained through the interviews was extreme- 
ly valuable, not oo much in revealing what problems existed, but in 
showing how the students felt about them, and how extensive they 
judged them to be. For example, we Icnew that many parents were 
wihappy about aspects of the school; we discovered that in the judg- 
ment of the students, the number xv/as smaller than we would have 
guessed, and the students did not seem very disturbed by it. (That 
is not to say that no problem existed, of course.) We knew that 
teachers were doing a good job in getting to know the students; we 
found out that they were doing much more than that — they were mak- 
ing the real difference, as far as the students were concerned. We 
knew that we had behavior problems, especially among the black stu- 
dents 5 we found out that many students were deeply concerned about 
these problems and saw them not only as a threat to themselves, but 
to the future of the school. V7e also discovered that these con- 
cerns were extremely difficult for them to discuss in mixed groups. 



The May Attitude Survey 

All in all the data from the December inter'views were exciting. 
The question became, could Adams continue to move in the direction 
of improving the positive attitudes, or were they merely a result of 
the new school and new environment, and would rapidly diminish. 

In May, 1970, students » attitudes toward the school were again 
sought. At this time the intervievrs, in essentially the same form 
as had been previously administered, v/ere given again, this time to 
a random sample of 4o students. A questionnaire developed from re- 
sponses given in the December interviews was given to an additional 
random sample of 13O students. 
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In the questionnaire students were presented x^rith ?1 statements 
about the school (drawn fi'Oin responses made in the December inter- 
views). Each statement was followed by a five-point rating scale, 
with a pair of adjectives describing the poles of the rating scale. 
Three adjective pairs viere used depending on the nature of the state- 
ments Always Never^ TiTue. Falser and Agree Disagree. 

Three examples taken from the questionnaire will illustrate 
the format: 

1. Black students and white students feel relaxed about participa- 
ting in class 'discussions together. 

Always t : ; i Never Don't know 

2. Compared to last year, I am learning more this year. 

Agree : t : • Disagree Don't loiovj 

3. My parents think Adams is a good school. 

True t I : t False Don ^t know 



The questions in the instrument dealt with six areas: 

1 , Relationships between teachers and students 

2. Attitudes toward the house system and house 
membership 

3. Race relationships: between teachers and 
students, among students, between various 
racial groups and the curriculim of the 
school 

4, The curricultim 

5- Rules and freedom 

6, Parents' opinions of the school 

In each of these areas Adams High School had a t^et of defined 
objectives about ho\<f the students should be reacting, and using these 
objectives, a correct or desired answer was detennined for each ques- 
tion. For the most part this was not a difficult determination: re- 
sponses were considered positive if a student, for example, indicated 
that he liked rather than disliked his teachers, or thought that he 
had learned much rather than little, or that he thought his parents 

ERIC 
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were favorable tox>7ard the school; responses were considered nega- 
tive if a student indicated, for example, that he thought racial 
problems were severe, or that the curriculum was inadequate, or 
that more direction from teachers was needed. The actual state- 
ments to which the students responded were varied so that some were 
phrased in the positive, and some in the negative, as, for example, 

55^ I have learned a lot from class discussion. 

True : s : : ^Palse Don't Imow 



56. I*m not learning as much as I would be in another school. 

Agree : : : : Disagree Don't Imow 

Responses were recorded by assigning a value to each answer 
of each question; these values were then averaged to arrive at a 
group score for every question, A response indicating the strongest 
possible agreement with the statement would be scored "1" and so on 
through "5", which would indicate the strongest possible disagreement 
with the statement. The following response, for example, would be 
scored "3'^ J 

32. Blacks are afraid of whites. 

True : : X : s False Don't know 



A "don't know" response was not scored, and was not averaged 
into the total number of responses to that question. Therefore, 
the number of respondents varies somewhat from question to question. 

For the purposes of this report all scores have been trans- 
formed so that a score of 1.00 is the most negative opinion pos- 
sible, and a 5*00 is the most positive . In all of the following 
tables, the higher the score, the mox^e favorable the attitude or 
re sponse . 
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T'Je discuss below the data gathered duTing May, and compare it 
to the December data. Because the area of race relations appeared 
so important in the December data, we have analyzed the data in tvio 
ways: in teniis of the total sample, ''and in terms of the differences 
in attitudes of black and white students. One set of questions dealt 
specifically vath race relations, and will be considered first. 

Since parent opinions are discussed in a separate section, and 
Houses have been abolished for the coming year, these two sections 
of data from the questionnaire have been deleted from this report. 

Attitudes Toward Race Relations 

A number of the questions on both the interviews and the ques- 
tionnaire dealt directly with race- relations among students. ¥e 
will deal with the interview data first, comparing the May re- 
sults to the December results; then with the May questionnaire; and 
finally we will attempt to make some general conclusions about the 
changes in race-relations from December to May. 

Comparison of the Interview Data — December to May 

The responses to the interview question, "VJhat are the main pro- 
blems between the black students and white students here?'' were cate- 
gorized into four groups: 

N o problem, very little ; All responses placed here indicated 
that the respondent had seen very little or no evidence of ra- 
cial problems, or that he regarded racial problems as insignif- 
icant. 

Blacks at fault ; All responses which indicated that black students 
caused whatever problems there were belonged in this category. 
VJhites at fault ; All responses which pointed to the white stu- 
dents' behavior or attitudes as responsible for racial pro- 
blems were placed here. 



3o- th sides responsib le: Responses in thlt categor^^ u-ere those 
which attributed any px-^cblem to naatual prejudice, unfamili- 
arity vrLth each other's backgrounds or life styles, or mutual 
hostility. 

Cuestion: V?hat are the m ain problems betwe en th e black stud ents 
and the vfhite students here?^ 



December May 

Inte rvi ew Intervi evr 

(n =. l43) (n = 4o) 

No problem, very little 26^ 35?c^ 

Blacks at fault 3^ 20% 

VJhites at fault 6% \2.% 

Both sides responsible 32f6 y^)^ 



Perhaps the most significant finding revealed by these tables 
is that a substantial number of students in December, as well as 
in May, did not perceive any racial problems in the school. »Tiile 
there was reason to be somewhat skeptical of these reports in Decem- 
ber, because outbreaks of conflict between whites and blacks had 
occurred, the fact that the numbers of students who perceived ra-- 
cial problems as insignificant or nonexistent increased by May tends 
to lend credibility to the first figure. 

k decided shift away from blaming black students for racial 
problems- took place by spring. This suggests that students began 
to have different insights as* to the causes of racial problems, and 
in particular, to perceive that whites carried some responsibility 
as vjell. 

l-Jhen for the same question the responses of white students are 
separated from those of black students, some additional insights are 
possible: 
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Question: Ivhat are the mainj^roblems betyjeen the black students and 
white students here? 

December Interviev r 

I^Jhite responses Black responses 

(n = 120) (n = 25) 

No problem, ver^'' little 22^ k^^fo 

Blacks at fault hofo 20fo 

V/hites at fault '^^ l6f^ 

Both sides responv^ible 35^ 20^ 

May Interview 

>Jhite responses Black responses 

(n = 25) (n = 15) 

No problem, very little ^2^ ^0^ 

Blacks at fault 28^ 7^ 

Whites at fault 12^ I'^fo 

Both sides responsible 28^ kO^ 



In December, more black students than-whites judged that prob- 
lems were insignificant; in May, black students maintained their view, 
while the perceptions of white students moved considerably closer to 
the blacks'. By May it appears that racial problems were seen as 
relatively ndld by both black and v/hite students, and white stu- 
dents had become much less alarmed about race relations than they 
previously had been. 

In May, as in December, white students tended to blane black 
students more than whites for existing problems, but the percent- 
age dropped substantially, vJhile more blame tended to be shifted to 
white students. Interestingly, black students also named blacks 
as responsible for racial problems less in May than they had in 
December, but there appeared no corresponding trend toward blaming 
whites; rather, they placed responsibility on both groups equally. 

A comparison of students' responses in December with those given 
in May seems to reveal a healthy trend: not only did students as a 
whole (and white students particularly) judge that racial problems 
were reduced during the year, but responsibility for problems which 
did exist was no longer placed so heavily upon the shoulders of one 
group — the blacks. This trend toward the acceptance of mutual re- 
sponsibility for friction and misiinderstanding, rather than the scape- 
goating of one group, suggests that racial polarization diminished 
over the year. 
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May Questionnaire Data 

Responses to questions in the May questionnaire x^hich concerned 
students' perceptions of race relations can be ex^imined in two ways. 
It is important to kno^^^ the extent to which all students agreed or 
disagreed with the statements presented, and also the extent to 
which black students and xvhite students held different views of 
each question. 

We would expect, for example, given the responses to the inter- 
view question just analyzed (What are the main problems between the 
black and the white students here?), to find that both black and 
white students would hold similar views of the questionnaire state- 
ment, "Black and white students at Adams are as far as ever from 
getting along,*' That is, both groups would disagree with it. 

To look first at the data for the entire sample, the mean 
scores for each of the fourteen items appear as follows: 



Rank Order of Questions from High to Low 
Based on Mean Scores of All Students 



Question 



Mean Score 



13. Racial problems are more serious at Adams than 
other integrated schools in Portland 



50. I can honestly say that I don't particularly 



^.5 



want friends of another race 



52 • Blacks are afraid of whites 



4.1 



9. Black and white students at Adams are as far 



as ever from getting along 



21. Whites don't want to include black students 



in school activities 



3.6 



^28. I feel truly close to at least one other Adams 



student who is a member of a different race 



from my own 



5.6 
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Qxaestion 

15. Black students don^t want to include white 
students in school activities 

30. v'/hite students blame black students for every 
thing that's wrong with the school 

33. I feel that if I expressed my tiue feelings 
about the Ovher race, I would be in for 
trouble 

10. Most black students don't seem interested in 
classes 

^. Most wMte students don't seem interested in 
classes 

1. Black students and white students feel relaxed 

about participating in class discussions together 5*0 

63, I feel that black students are expected to make 

most of the moves toward racial understanding ^'•O 

37. Whites are afraid of blacks, 2.9 

To interpret this chart properly, it is important to recall 
that a high score indicates that students had a positive attitude, 
in terms of the goals of the school. For all save those marked with 
an asterisk, this meant that students disagreed with the statement 
as presented. 

It was striking that on a five point scale, with 3*0 as the mid- 
point, stu.dents averaged above the midpoint on all except one item. 
Overall, students indicated highly favorable opinions of the racial 
situation betiATeen students at Adams. 

An analysis of some subsets of the questions is more reveal- 
ing. 



Mean Score 
3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.^ 
3,3 
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If we look oialy at the questions which deal mth race rela- 
tionships in class, we find that they cluster near the bottom of 
the list: 



Question Mean Score 

10, Most black students don't seem interested in 

clas.<=5es [5.4 

4. Most white students don't seem interested in 

classes 3.3 

1. Black students and white students feel relaxed 
about participating in class discussions to- 
gether 3.0 



The combined mean is 3- 23- This would tend to indicate that 
any race problem in the school centered around class activities. 
Neither blacks nor whites seemed particularly interested in class, 
and integrated classrooms seemed to have had some tension. 

If we look just at the statements which dealt with personal feel- 
ings about race problems, and rather global racial attitudes, the dif- 
ference is rather striking: 



Question Mean Score 

13. Racial problems are more serious at Adams than 

at other integrated schools in Portland "4,4 

50. I can honestly say that I don't particularly 

want friends of another race 4,5 

9. Black and white students at Adams are as far 

as ever from getting along 3,7 

"^28. I feel truly close to at least one other Adams 
student who is a member of a different race 
from my own 3.6 

•55 • i f^el that if I expressed my true feelings 

about the other race, I would be in for trouble 3*5 
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Here the combined mean is 5-90. It t\'^ould appear that in in-- 
dividual attitudes and feelings s race relationships were niuch less 
a problem than in specific instances of school interaction. Notice 
from the original list that it v;as denied that either group wanted 
to exclude the other from school activities, and whites apparent- 
ly shared in the blame for what's vrrong vath the school. But class- 
room interaction was a problem. 

The two questions dealing v/ith fear provide an interesting 
analysis: 



Question Mean Score 

52. Blacks are afraid of whites 4.1 
37. XJhites are afraid of blacks 2.9 



Apparently, both blacks and whites denied that blacks were 
afraid. Both blacks and x>7hites saw whiles aa being much more afraid 
of blacks. Since fear inhibits honest relationships, these two 
questions reveal a considerable source of tension which should be 
addressed. 

If the responses of black and white students are separated, the 
interpi etatidn becomes even more interesting. Both black and white 
students held similar views of the following: 

Question Diff > B W 

15. Racial problems are more serious at ' .1 4.3 4.4 
Adams than at other integrated schools 
in Portland 

9. Black and white students at Adams are 



as far as ever from getting along 



.1 



5.6 



5.7 



^28. 



I feel truly close to at least one 



other Adams student who is a member of 



a different race from my own 



.1 



3.7 



3.6 
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Question Diff, B W 
33* I fcwl that if I exprc-ssed rrj-- true 
feelings about the other race, I 

wotild be in for trouble .. " 3.7 3^5 

63. I feel that bLack studcir^^i arc 
ijxpoctud to :jaiie i.ost of the 

:::oves toward racial understanding .2 2.9 3.I 

* 1. Black students and white students 
foe-l relaxed about participating 

in class discussions together .3 3.2 2.9 



In su: "^^^.t v /?^r':;ed rac y.^,^vbi^.- .3 vfe^j-v . l^B^i 3<:rious at 
Ada- ;S tharn s.-^ 'otfe. r schools,, Xh^% blatcte ariu vt^X^ stud;ents were 
closv. r to. gcttirog along, that they did have close friends f ron the 
other race, and that there was sufficient honeaty so that they 
could express their true feili^ags witft^t foar. They both felt 
tMt blacks were asked to do their sliare toward pronpting racial 
understanding, but not :.:ore than theli^ share. *hey also ad:.iitted 
their lack of oonfort at participation together in class activities, 
whites being souewhat uore uneasy than blacks. 

Stateuents showing disagreer.ent are r.;ore revealing. The fear 
issue, for instance, takes the following fon::: 



Question 

. 32. Blacks are afraid of whites 
37. Whites are afraid of blacks 



Diff. 


B 


H 


A 


h.k 




.6 


2A 





Blacks absolutely denied they were afraid of whites. 
IJhites tended to agree that they were not. Blacks saw whites as 
being afraid of then. IJhites did not deny it. 



The issue of interest in classes Is equally intriguing: 



Question Diff , B W 

4i - Most black students don't seem in- 
terested in classes A 3.5 3.I 

10. Most wiiite students don't seem in- 
terested in classes 1.0 2.6 3.6 



Both races claimed to be interested in classes, at least some- 
what. In each case the other race tended to deny that claim: black 
students, in ^r;^.rticular, denied that whites were nearly as inter- 
ested in classes as they maintained. 

On the issue of inclusion in student activitap;^., the same split 
appeared: 



Question Piff , B W 

15. Black stuOlents don't x>rant to include 

white students in school activitier .7 4,0 3.3 
21. Whites don't want to include black 

students in school .activities .7 3-1 3*8 



Blacks denied they wanted to exclude whites, but whites weren'"*" 
so sure of this. 

IJhites denied they wanted to exclude blacks, and likewise, blacks 
were skeptical. 

Finally, blacks felt very strongly that whites blamed them for 
everything that went i>rrong; 



Qaestion S M 

30. White students blame black students 
for everything that's wrong with the 

school 1.3 2.4 3.7 
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Blacks felt they were sc^pe^oates, but whites didn't agree. 
This particular difference in perception is so large as to call 
for some definite action to reduce the gap. 

As vrLth the interviev? data, the questionnare data tended to 
confirm that by the end of the school year, racial tension was less 
serious. The particular areas of race tension seemed to be classes 
and school activities. It uould appear, then, that as of last spring, 
students felt the most racial tension and conflict not in informal 
relations, but in the classroom, and in organized school activities. 
Some other factors aside from racial pre judice- per se seemed to be 
operating here, as the other categories of questionnaire data re-- 
veal, and they should be considered in conjimction with these find- 
ings. 

Attitude toward the Student-Teacher Relations hip 

Comparison of Interview Data — December to May 

The relationship with teachers was seen as the distinctive char- 
acteristic by more students in December than in May: 

Question; Adams was plann ed to be different from other schools . 
Do you think it is different? In what wa;y ? 



December Interview 
All 



Black 



\AJhite 



(n = 13.-?) 



(n = 25) 



(n = 10) 



Relationship with teachers 



22% 



22% 



22% 



May Interview 
All 

(n = ho) 



(n = 15) 



Black 



(n = 25) 



T'Jhite 



Relationship with teachers 
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!J]iile it appears that relationships vath teachers became less 
Important in the eyes of students as the I'actor distinguishing 
Adams from other schools, these relationships seem to have remained 
very positive: 

Question; Adams vras planned to b e dif feren t from other schoo ls. 
Do you think it is different? In what i^yay? Is it a difference you 
like? 

Decembe r I nterview ; 
All 
(n = 29) 

Yes I like it 90f^ 



May Interview 
All 
(n = 



Yes I like it lOO^S 



Though the number of respondents vjas too small to allow any 
conclusion to be drawn in May, a comparison with statements on the 
May Questionnaire to which all students responded very positively 
(**The relationship between students and teachers at Adams is better 
tlian at most schools," "I know at least some of my teachers quite 
well as people") supports the idea that relations between students 
and teachers were judged by students as being ve„ y good. 

There uere indications that, for students as a whole, race re- 
lations were not a particular problem beti/een students and teachers, 
both in December and May: 

Ql ^estion; (T'Jhat are the main problems be tvreen) i^hite teachers and 

black st udents? Viceversa? T^ -r ^ • iv/r tv^+^w,,-^,, 
feii^- December Intervle^^^ May Intervie vr 

All All 

(n = 133) (n = 40) 

No problem exists 59?5 60^ 

VJhite teachers treat blacks dif- 
ferentially 20% 22^ 

Black students are hard to handle 9% 

Don't knoiNT, no response 12^ 0% 
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^jihen these responses are looked at by race, however, a shift 
in attitude becomes* apparent. 

Question; (VJhat are the main problems bet ween) white teachers and 
black students? Vice versa? 



December Interview 



No problem exists 
IJhite teachers treat blacks dif- 
ferentially 

Black students are hard to handle 
Don*t know, no response 



Black 
(n = 25) 



0^ 



Vmite 
(n = 110) 

53^ 



25^ 



May Interview 



N.0 problem exists 
White teachers treat blacks dif- 
ferentially. 

Black students are hard to handle 



Black 
(n = 15) 

60fo 
hofo 



VJhite 
(n = 25) 

6o^ 



12% 
28/^ 



Black students were considerably less satisfied with relation- 
ships with white teachers in May than they had been earlier; they 
no longer blamed themselves for these difficulties, but had come to 
think that the responsibility for discord was completely the teacher* s 
VJhite students, on the other hand, were less critical of teachers* 
treatment of black students, and more critical of the students than 
they had been previously. Both these patterns may indicate that 
v/hite teachers grew more firm v/ith black students as the year pro- 
gressed, and that white students tended to approve and blacks disap- 
prove of the change. Another possible interpretation is that some 
white teachers behaved in prejudiced ways toward black students, 
but that most white students did not recognize this, or even approved 
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of it. Perhaps other data on race relations betv/een students vjould 
tend to support tiie former notion rather than the latter; whites 
seemed to be somevrhat afraid of black students j and might feel con- 
siderably more comfortable in a class v/here the teacher exercised 
firm controls. 

One other question in the May interviews (in the section on at- 
titudes toward curriculum) revealed some difficulties between black 
students and white teachers: of the students who said- that they had 
had a clsLss which was more or less worthless, 32)2 of white .students, 
but only 9fo of black students, tried to talk to their teachers 
about it. 



May Questionnaire Data 

Students had strong positive attitudes in their responses to 
the follov/ing: 

Qu estion Mean Score 

'^3^, The relationship betv/een students and teachers 

at Adams is better than at most schools k.k 

^39 0 I know at least some of my teachers; quite well as 

people kcl 

51. I dislike calling teachers by their first names ^.1 

58. The teachers seem to get along better with black 

students than with white students. - k.O 

49 • Teachers ignore the way white students disrupt 

the class 3^9 

69. Too many teachers let- -white students get away 

with murder 3-8 

^70. I admire and look up to my teachers 3«'7 
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Students as a whole seemed to have formed good relationships 
with teachers; not only did they think that relationships between 
students and teachers were better here than at other schools, but 
they had formed personal friendships with them. They admired their 
teachers, as well as liking them. Students as a whole appeared to 
be saying that teachers did not favor students from one race over 
another: while teachers did not get along better xd.th black stu- 
dents, neither did they seem to- allow white students to breal^ rules, 
or to disrupt the class. 

Hox>rever, when these statements are examined from the point 
of view of difference in attitude between black and white students, 
quite another pictiire emerges- There was substantial agreement on 
four statements, but substantial disagreement on three: 



Q uestion Diff B W 

^Jfk. The relationship between students and 
teachers at Adams is better than at 

most schools .1 . 4.4 4.5 

"^39 • I know at least some of my teachers 

quite well as people .1 4.2 4.1 

-^70. I admire and look up to my teachers .3 3-^^ 3-7 

51. I dislil^e calling teachers by their 

first names O 3*^ 3-7 

58. The teachers seem to get along better 
with black students than with v;hite 

students .6 3-5 *4.1 

69. Too many teachers let white students 

get avray with murder .6 3^4 4.0 

49. Teachers ignore the way white students 

disrupt the class 1.4 2.8 4.2 
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Those statements which did not refer to race relations, and 
wMch dealtwith views of tlie student- teacher relationship as a 
whole, or vd.th the feelings of the individual respondents, vjere 
very similar for both black and white students. Both groups ap- 
parently did feel quite fond of their teachers. Hovjever, neither 
group had the same view of how teachers treated them. lA/liites felt 
that they were not allowed infractions in tlie classroom, but blacks 
were not so sure. Whites, however, did not think that teachers got 
along better with blacks; neither did black students, but not as 
strongly, A possible interpretation of these apparently rather con- 
tradictory findings is that white students had stronger opinions 
that teachers were fair in their treatment of all students; that is, 
that they felt, by and large, that teachers were handling class- 
room situations with justice. Black students, though, seemed less 
secure, less in agreement with the ways teachers handled students. 
(Compare these findings with the relative uncriticalness of white 
students in responses to the interview question dealing with teachers- 
student race relations. ) It should be remembered that the proportion 
of black teachers in the school is small; students, then, were 
mainly discussing behavior of white, teachers. 

Students as a whole indicated somewhat less positive at- 
titudes to the following cluster of statements: 

Questio n 

6k. Many teachers are too radical in their viex^s 

. The teachers expect more achievement from the 

white students than from black students 

61. Too many teachers let black students get avmy 
with murder 



Mjan Score. 

5.^ 
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V-.Taen these questions are analysed in terms of differences in 
attitudes of black and white students, the same pattern emerges:- 



Question Diff 


B 


T T 


64. 


• 

Many teachers are too radical in their 
views .4 


3.2 


3.6 




The teachers expect more achievement from 
white students than from black students .7 


2.9 


3.6 


61. 


Too many teachers let black students get 
away with murder 1.4 


4.5 


3-1 



Again, those statements which deal with how teachers treat 
students of one race or the other caused substantial disagreement be- 
tween white and black students. .Hovjever, black students showed no 
uncertainty about how they themselves were disciplined: they denied 
very strongly that teachers tolerated their misbehavior, while vjhite 
students tended to think so. Black students did apparently feel 
that even though they were not allowed to misbehave in class, not as 
much was expected of them academically. It is possible that again, 
blacks did not feel as sure about what was axpected, or as confident 
that teachers were seeing them as equal to whites. The strength 
which they denied preferential treatment would tend to indicate 
that, if anything, they felt discriminated against as far as teacher 
expectations for behavior v/ere concerned. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

The relationships beti'/een students and teachers were certain- 
ly one of the strongest aspects of the school. Teachers were per- 
ceived as helpful, trusting of students, and generally well liked. 
The few difficulties that seemed to exist between teachers and stu- 
dents seemed to be related to race — students of both races tended 
to think that teachers may have treated the other race preferen- 
tially, and black students seemed slightly less approving of teach- 
ers than whites. It should be remembered, however, that even where 
disagreements existed, all students, both black and white, gave 
much indication that their relationships x^rith teachers were close 
and rewarding. The majority of all students, both black and white, 
felt that no race-related problems existed between students and 
teachers. 



Go 



Attitudes Tovrard Curriculum 

Interviews — Comparison of the Data — December to May 

The major change in attitudes about ciJirriculum over the year 
as revealed by the interviews was that the curriculim was simply 
thought about more as the year progressed. In December, for example, 
very few students mentioned '^General Education" or "different 
approach to teaching" or the like when asked what made Adams different 
from other schools; that number had doubled by May: 

Question; Adams was planned to be different from other schools. 
Do you think it^s different? In what way? 

Percentage responding "General Education" or "curriculum" 



While more students in May were avjare of the ciirriculura as 
being an innovative aspect of the school, this did not mean that 
they liked that difference more than they had. On the contrary, 
student opinion of General Education was lower in May than it had 
been in December; 

Question: Adams was planned to be, different from other schools. 
Do you think it's different? In whet way? Is it a difference 
you like? 



Percentage of responses out of those xvho mentioned "General Education" 
as bein^ different. 



All (n=133) Black (n=23) White (n=110) 



December 
May 




December Interview 



All (n=13) 



Black (n=l) Vlhite (n=nl2) 



Liked difference 

Did not like difference^ 

Mixed view 



92% 
0% 



100% 
0% 
0% 



92% 
Wo 
0% 
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May Interview 



All (n=21 



Black (n=8 



White (n=130 



Liked difference 

Did not like difference 

Mixed view 



^9% 



50^ 
25% 



15^ 



Almost all respondents who mentioned General Education in December 
said they like it; by May, that number had dropped to about half. 
Black students seemed to have stronger negative feelings, since 
20% of them said emphatically that they didn't like it, while whites 
had mixed views — they found some weaknesses, but some strengths, 
too. 

The May interview included some questions which did not appear 
in the December interview, so no direct comparison is possible. 
However, responses to these questions show that many students had 
complaints about the curriculum: 

Questions Looking forward to next year, how can the school help 
you better? 



Question; Have you had any classes which have been more or less 
worthless to you? 



I/Iay Interview, all responses Cn=49) 



Sugges*^ .i..:..i3 about improving curriculum 

(more lacts, organized classes, more 

work required, etc . ) 

No way, it's fine as it is 

More discipline 

Other 



20% 
lk% 
9% 



MeLY Interview. All Students 



All (n^kO) 



Black Cn=15) I^Jhite (n=25 ) 



Yes 
No 



75^ 
25% 
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Qaestion: VJhy? 

Percentage of those who responded "Yes'* to previous QUP^stion 
All (n=30) Black (n=ll) VJhite (n=19 ) 



Didn't learn; material 



or class organization at 






fault 63^ 


5^% 


69% 


Teacher at fault 20% 


J>5% 


11% 


My own fault 10% 


10% 


11% 


Other 7Jg 


1% 


9% 


Question: VJhat did you try to dc about it? 




' Percentage of those who responded 


"Yes" to Question ik 


All fn=30) 


Black (n=ll) 


White (n=19> 


Talked to teacher about it 21% 


10% 


1)0% . 


Nothing 21% 


36% 


21% 


Talked to counselor lj>% 


27% 


5% 


Quit attending ' 1J)% 


10% 


1% 


Other (variety 






of responses) 20% 


11% 


29% 



Here rather interesting results are shorn: white students 
tended to think that a class was worthless because of content rather 
than because of the teacher more than did blacks, and were more 
willing to talk to the teacher about their dissatisfaction than 
were blacks. Dislike or disapproval of A person is naturally harder 
to talk about than the more neutral subject of course content — if 
black students found more to dislike in the teachers themselves 
than did whites, it would follow that they would be less likely 
to discuss it with the teachers. 

The May Questionnaire . 



Responses to questions dealing with curriculum in the May 
Questionnaire could be clustered into these areas in which students 
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were very satisfied, areas in which they were less satisfied, and 
areas in v4iich they felt neutral or negative. Cn the whole, attitudes 
toward the curriculum were quite positive; only one statement elicited 
a response that showed Adams was really deficient in that regard. 
The responses will be presented in those clusters, as they were given 
by all students. Then the questions will be re-examined from t::<: 
point of view of differences between black and white students. 

May Questionnaire; Questions relating to the cxirricu; 



Those Questions on VJhich Students Indicated 
Adams was Doing_Best 



Questions Mean Score 

5^. The teachers are. usually glad to help me \d.th 

my work 4.3 

62. teachers expect me to put forth my best efforts 

In my studies 4.3 

47. My teachers respect my parents' opinions about 

my education 4.1 

20. The teachers care if I come to class or not 4.0 

6. I learn more when I'm not pressured 3«9 

55^ I have learned a lot from class discussions 3«9 

71 • The teachers at Adams don't force me to learn 3*9 

l4, I enjoy working independently on my own projects 3.7 

25* IVty teachers are usually well prepared for their 

classes . 3.7 

31. In class, I am interested moat of the time 3*7 



These questions dealt mainly vrith the rol.-j of the teacher in 
the curriculum, and three touched upon the aspect of individual 
learning, without great pressure 6, 7I and l4). The students 
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were extraordinarily satisfied with their teachers, and this should 
not surprise us, aa attitudes toward teachers have been shown to be 
consistently favorable, both in December and May. Students felt 
that teachers cared about them, expected much of them, were willing 
to help them, and respected their parents' views, all without forcing 
or pressiaring them. Evidently students felt a spirit of helpfulness 
and cooperation from teachers, which provided a learning atmosphere 
which was free from pressure or force, and students liked these 
aspects very much. Classes were seen to be interesting, and class 
discussion informative . These responses reveal a remarkable accom- 
plishment on the part of the staff. 



May Questionnaire: Questions Relating to the Curriculum 



Those Question s, on VJhich Students Indicated 
Adams Was Joing Only Moderately Well 



Question Mean Score 

46, Complairjlng to my teachers about the classes 

doesn't do any good 3»6 

57. I'm not learning as much as I would he in 

another school 3«6 

. 2. Compared to last year I am learning more this 

year 3.4 

68. I have doubts about being well prepared for 
college or a job after graduation from John 
Adams 3*4 

Responses to these statements, are' somewhat less enthusiastic 
than the first set, but it should be remembered that they are still 
quite positive. Some ^ of the worries about learning enough that 
were apparent in Interview responses can be seen here, too; the 
freedom from pressure perhaps had its costs, in making students 
feel that they weren't learning a? much a,'^ they might be. Though, 
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again, the score was quite positive, evidently corrplaining to teachers 
about the course did not bring as many results as students might have 
liked. It is possible that too few students tried complaining to 
teachers for them to gain confidence in this method (as we saw from 
interview data); such confrontations may not be part of the students' 
usual expectations of hew they should deal with teachers. 

May Q^aestionnaire; Questions Relating to the Curriculum 

Those Questions on Which Students ,Indiaated 
Adams Was Doing Least Well 

Question Mean Score 

11, ' I need more direction from my teachers 5-1 

l6. If a class is boring or worthless, I don't attend 5*0 

4l. We ought to study the basics more 2.9 

58t I'Jhen I am boredr I talk to the teacher about how 

the class might be made better 2.8 

35. I would go to classes more if I weren't so bored 

when I do go. 2.7 

22. I prefer the kind of class where everyone 

participates in the same activity. 2 A 

Perhaps the complaints that many students would make about 
the curricvilum would have to do with a need for more direction, and 
more concentration upon basic subjects, since students did seem to 
feel least positive in these regards. Hovrever, it appeared that 
students dealt with boredom and dissatisfaction xd.th classes by 
avoiding the class itself, rather than always attempting more 
constructive approaches. These responses were not incompatible 
with the fact that students said they found their classes interesting; 
since many of them evidently used nonattendance as a way to deal with 
boredomj if they attended the class, they did find it interesting! 



The single way in which clashes vrere unsatisfactory was that 
students preferred the kind of class with a single focus or activity, 
and in fact many classes at Adams were not organized in that way. 

When the questions are examined for differences in attitude 
between black and white students, it was revealed that, on every 
statement except one in the first, most positive, cluster, black 
and white atudv^nts agreed. The one exception was: 

■ Difference Black VJhite 



55. I have learned a lot from class 
discussions 



c8 



3.4 4.2 



Though the score for black students was above the midpoint, they 
were not nearly as enthusic.3tic about class discussion as a way of 
learning as white students were. 

Of the four questions on which Adams seemed to be doing moderately 
well, black and white students disagreed moderately on two, and sub- 
stantially on the other two: 

^ ^ Difference Black l^Jhite 

57. I'm not learning as much as I would 

be in another school .3 3.3 3.6 

46. Complaining to my teachers about the 

classes doesn't do any good A 3.3 3,7 

68. I have doubts about being well prepared 
for college or a job after graduation 

from John Adams ,6 2,9 3.5 

2. Compared to last year I am learning 

more this year ,9 2.7 3.6 
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Again, the scores clustered around the midpoint of 5»0> but 
it was evident that black students felt more insecure about what 
they were learning, about their preparation for college, and about 
the effectiveness of their complaints to teachers than did white 
students. The direction was entirely toward blacks being less 
satiw^fied with Adams than whites. 

On the six questions on which students indicated least satis- 
faction, black and white sxudents disagreed moderately on four, and 
substantially on two. 



Difference Black VJhite 



38. When I am bored, I talk to the teacher 

about how the class might be made better ,3 5«0 2.7 

11. 1 need more direction from my teachers A 2.8 ^•2 

16. If a class is boring or worthless, I 

don't attend A 2.V 5.1 

22. I prefer the kind of class where everyone 

participates in the same activity .4 2.1 2.5 

55* I would go to classes more if I xsreren't 

so bored when I do go .8 2.1 2.9 

4l. We o\ight to study the basics more 1.1 2.0 5.1 



More striking than the fact of difference was the direction of 
those differences. Blacks felt that they needed more teacher direction, 
that there should be more concentration on the basics, and that more 
of the classes should have a focal activity in which everyone parti- 
cipated. They decidedly felt that classes were more boring than did 
whites, and often simply didn't attend. They were perhaps a bit 
more vocal about their dissatisfaction than were whites, as Question 
58 suggests, though interview data revealed that blacks less than 
whites talked to their teachers when a class was worthless. Black 
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students felt they were less succeosfal In getting a positive response 
to complaints, however, as their responses to Question h6 show. 

In those areas where overall student satisfaction was least, 
black students were considerably less satisfied than white students. 
Not only that, they seemed to feel that their attempts to communicate 
their dissatisfaction had met with little success, and, perh.Bps in 
consequence, they tended to resort to flight from class. 

Sumnary of Attitudes Toward the Curriculum 

By and large, students seemed to be quite satisfied with the 
ctirriculum, particularly vdth the way that their teachers conducted 
the classes e However, the major suggestion that students made about 
how th school could improve was in the strengthening of curriculum, 
and 3ome concern over the amount that was learned was pervasive, 
even though not severe. 

The school has done a better job with white students, in terms 
of satisfaction vrlth classes, than it has with black students. The 
plea for basic subjects and unified classroom activity was strong 
among black students. Furthermore, black students did not seem 
as sure as white students that their complaints were heard. A 
task remains in making black students feel, as much as white students, 
that the curriculum is relevant to their needs, and that they have 
a voice in molding ciu^riculum policy. 

For all students, there vms indication that there is some need 
to strengthen the intellectual content of the curriculum. The 
challenge to tieet is an intriguing, and almost paradoxical one: 
the curriculum should be strengthened, ' particularly in aroas of 
basic skills, and expectations for performance of students should 
be more stringentj wi'chout destroying the relationship that now 
exists between students and teachers, or greatly increasing the 
pressure felt by students. The compromise will be delicate; it 
may not even be attainable. However, effecting it in the task we 
O have set ourselves, 

ERIC 
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Attitudes Toward Freedom and R egpon sibil ity 

Comparison of Interview Data — December to May 

In both December and May, the relaxed rules and the freedom 
allowed Adams students was the most frequently cited factor dis- 
tinguishing Adams from other schools: 



Question: Adams was planned to be different from other schools^ 
Do you think it is different? In what way? 



December Interview 



All (n=133) Black (n=23) White (a=110 ) 



Freedom 


k9% 




hSfo 




May Interview 








All (n=40) 


Black (n=15) 


White Cn=25) 


Freedom 


50% 




5S% 



A notable shift in the asseosment of freedom as the.school^s 
distinctive quality occurred along racial lines >, By the end of the 
year, fewer black students, but more white students, mentioned freedom. 
(Compare this with Question 45, in the Questionnaire section below, 
where white students agreed with the statement '^Students are trusted 
more here .than at other schools^' more than did blacks 0 l^is shift 
is perhaps linked to differing attitudes toward the school *s freedom: 



Question; Adams was planned to be different from other schools ♦ Do, 
you think it is different? In what "way? Is "it a difference you like? 



EKLC 



December Interview 
Percentage of those responding "freedom" 



All (n=:65) Slack (n=l4) X'Jhite (n=5l) 

Yes, I like it 85^ 86% 8k% 

No, I don»t like it jif, Ikfc 6% 

Yes and No 0% 10% 



May Interview 
Percentage of those responding "freedom" 

. All (n=20) Black (n^6) VJhite jn^lk) 

Yes, I like it 66% y^% 19% 

No, I don't like it 10% 11% 1% 

Yes and No 2k% 50^ 1^% 



Evidently black students Experienced greater ambivalence about 
freedom as the year progressed than did x^hite students. Not that 
black students condemned the freedom altogether; rather, they had 
come to see both good and bad aspects of freedom. (Again, an 
interesting comparison can be made with Question 7 below, where 
white students agreed more than black students that they had learned 
to handle the freedom Adams gave them. ) Perhaps it was because their 
attitudes toward freedom were more mj.xsd in May than in December, 
they mentioned it less as making the difference in the school. These 
responses, conjoined v/ith the black students' increased reference to 
the curriculum in response to the same question (see the section on 
attitudes toward curriculum), suggest a possible hypothesis: black 
students may 1 ave experienced a grovring concern about their class- 
room achievement and attributed £:ome of their difficulties there 
to the freedom they were given. Eor example, they may have felt 
that it vjould have been better for them if they had been forced 
by the- administration to attend classes. (This hypothesis seems 
to be supported by the fact that black students agreed more than ' 
white students with the statement "I think there should be more 
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pressure put on students to get to classes as well as the statements 
"If my teachers were more strict, I would probably learn more," and 
"Adams teachers ought to be more strict" in the Questionnaire section 
below, ) 

A similar pattern seems to be revealed by responses given on 
how free time was used: 

Question: How do you use your free time? 

May Interview 

Black (n:=15) White (n=:25 ) 

Reading, studying ^ visiting a class 52% 60% 

Talki.ng, relaxing kO% l6^ 

Have no free time 0% 12% 

Other responses Q% 12% 



VJhite students said they used their free time in school vjork 
more than blacks did, and less in relaxing. Furthermore, white 
students, more than blacks, said they had less free time. This 
represents a real choice on the part of white students, since the 
normal student load assured some free time for all students*-conse- 
quently, the 12% of white students with no free time have chosen 
to take extra classes or other responsibilities to fill up their 
spare time. It appears that white students have learned to manage 
their time more productively than black students, either by comltting 
themselves to other activities on a regular basis, or by U3ing their 
spare time for academic pursuits. 

May Questionnaire Data : 

Many of the scores on the questions concerning school freedom 
seem puzzling. The following responses seem to be an endorsement 
of that freedom. 



C uestion Lb-w i Score 

^5. Stv-.'ionts are trusted hez^e !r,ore than at other 

schools 3,9 

59. students a,ve trusted too rcivoh here 3.9 
7, I have loavned to h:z::cu.e tlie .freedom Adams gives 

12, If r»"i;>' toriohers v;ere more strict I v;ould prob'?.bly 

learn more 3,7 

53 • Adc.nis teachers ought to be more strict 3.6 



Appare^^tly, not only did studento sense that they enjoyed 
greater trujt than students at other schools, they also displayed 
a strcrig pojiitive attitude tov:ards that trust. Further, they felt 
that they, person^:lly, had beconae able to cope V7ith their freedom. 
In line with this, they felt that a greater strictness from their 
teachers would not help them learn, nor is i:K ±v general desirable. 

Yet, another set of responses seem to .press some fears of 
freedom. . 



^G^y^ Me an Score 

65. There are too many kids in the halls here 3.2 

42. There ousht to be more order in the school 3.I 

67. Students misuso free time, like spending all 

their free time in the park 2.9 

17* There is too much freedom at this school for 

many students to handle 2.8 

.23. I think there should bp more prosoure put on 

students to get to class 2.8 

66. St^jdents get away with too much, like gambling 

•^nd smoking. 2.6 
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Question (continued) 



Mean Score 



26. Too nmch fret. 



thro^m at the students 



all at cnce this year 



2.6 



Students expressed some slight feeling that managing their 
freedom is a perilous learning experience, and, though they, per- 
sonally, succeeded, a sizeable portion of their peer group did not. 
As illustrations of their fellow students' failure to manage their 
freedom, they conceded that too many kids roamed the halls, misused 
their time, and broke school rules with impunity. Thus students 
seemed somewhat inclined to conclude that there shovild be more 
order in the school. Their lukewarm endorsement of some forcing 
of students into the classrooms seems to be an exaiTiple of this. 

Part of the discrepancies between the responses seems due to 
the differences between the perception of oneself and of others. 
Equally important, the call for order without strictness and the 
desire for trust coupled with some fear of freedom suggest that 
the students were more concerned with the attitudes their authority 
figures have towards them than with the permissiveness of the -Insti- 
tution. Apparently, they thought themselves deserving of trust and 
wished to be thought of as such, but felt the need for guidance 
though not of an authoritarian sort, (This hypothesis receives 
some corroboration from the section on student- teacher relations 

On those statements which received the most positive responses 
by students as a whole, black and white students moderately disagreed 
on four statements and agreed on one: 



Ques tion 



Diff. 



B 



W 



59 • Students are trusted too much here 



.1 



3.8 



"^7. I have learned to handle the freedom 
Adams gives me 



.5 



3.9 
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0:uestion (continued) llff > B W 

12, If my teachers were more strict, I would 

probably learn more .5 5o 

55. Adams' teachers ought to be more strict .5 5*2 5-7 
•^^5« Students are trusted here more than 

at other schools • .6 5.4. 4.0 



Consistent with the results of the interview, black students 
indicated that they had less sense than the wliite students of 
receiving more trust at Adams, and also that they, personally, 
had more difficulty coping x>n.th their freedom. Perhaps in conse-- 
quence they were more inclined than white students to think that 
greater strictness vjould be beneficialo Yet, like white students, 
they didn't think they ^^7ere trusted too much. Again, this may 
reflect that, for the student, trust is an attitude based on a 
belief in a person's goodness (e.g. his honesty) rather than in his 
maturity and autonomy. 

In ve&T\jnse3 to the questions receiving less positive scores 
for the stuaoncs as a whole, black and white students substantially 
disagrc=jed on two, moderately disagreed on three and agreed on two. 



Question piff B W 

67. Students misuse free time, like spend- 
ing all their free time in the park .2 2.7 2.9 

66. Students get away with too much, like 

gambling and smoking " ,5 2.6 2.9 

26. Too much freedom was thrown at the 

students all at once this year .k 2.3 2.7 

17. There is too much freedom at this school 

for many students to handle .5 3.2 2.7 

23 * I think there should be more pressure 

put on students to get to class .5 2.4 2.9 



Question (continued) 

k2. There ought to be more order in the 
school 

65, There are too many Itids in the halls 
here 



Out of all the questions on freedom the greatest difference 
in attitude between black and white students had to do vath students 
in the halls. While white students seem not itjuch bothered by it, 
black students strongly dislike the many students in the halls. 
Accordingly, black students more strongly urged that students be 
pressured into their classes. Consistent with this and with the 
greater support of increased strictness, the black students felt 
more strongly than white students that there ought to be more order. 
The interpretation of this data is problematic. It might seem that 
the black students were more critical of other students' behavior 
than were white students. However, it is not clear whether the 
criticism was directed primarily at other students or at themselves. 
After all, the black students seemed less sure of their own ability 
to cope with their freedom. And yet, out of these questions, the 
black students gave their strongest response when they agreed less 
than the white students that there wrs too much freedom in the 
school for many students to handle. All this raises the question 
of whether black and white students differ in the way their self- 
perception contrasts with their perception of others. Perhaps this 
problem can be sidestepped, for it may be that black students were 
troubled not so much by the amoiant of freedom as by the lack of 
clarity of expectations. In any case, obviously the responses 
indicate a need to try to understand black students' attitudes 
towards authority and autonoiny^ 



Diff, B W 

• 7 2,5 3.2 
1.1 2.k 3-5 



^varmary and Conclusions 



On the VJhole, students said that they were relatively comfortable 
with the lenient riiles at Adams, However, the added freedom, espe- 
cially as it was perceived at the beginning of the year, accompanied 
by the expectation that students make constructive use of their time, 
appears to have produced some anxiety, especially among black students. 
But in view of the strength of the students' responses, their fears 
regarding school freedom should not be overrated. More important 
is the problem of not misunderstanding their fears. The students 
shovjed a strong positive attitude regarding the trust they receive, 
and thought that, though it was dj.fficult, they learned to cope with 
their freedom. Most of the data suggests that their primary fear 
was that other students could not handle the freedom. However, as 
a whole, they certainly did not think that greater strictness was 
a solution. Greater pressure to get students to attend classes and 
to maintain order was thought desirable, especially among black 
students . 

3ope explanations of apparent inconsistencies have been ventured. 
One possible source of coi>fusion stems from the discrepancies of self- 
perception versus the perception of othera. Another hypothesis is 
that the trust students seek implies a certain attitude in the 
teacher but not a policy of non-interference. It was also suggested 
that, particularly with the black students, the anxiety might be due 
to ambiguity rather the • permissiveness — the ways in which students 
V7ere in fact held accountable may have come as a surprise to some. 
In this regard, it should perhaps be remarked that the tempta-*-ion 
to voice the cliche that black students as a group tend to suffer 
from lack of "inner controls" should be avoided at all costs. The 
obvious responsibility that the school must undertake is to seek 
to understand more clearly just what black students' attitudes 
to:''-.rd self-governance are, rather than to make assumptions about 
their relative inability to cope with it. 



3t>jidaaDIzed test dat>. 



Adams Hich School participatfjd in the re.'^^ar city-vrLde 
testing program during the month of October, adininistering the 
TAP battery to ninth and eleverxth graders, and the SCAT to tenth 
graders. The TAP battery produces a set of standardized achievement 
scores in the areas of Reading, Composition, Mathematics, Science, 
and Social Studies. The SCAT test is an aptitude test, producing 
standardised scores categorized as Verbal and Ouan'^ itative. 

Standardized test scores from, a single point in the year are 
not sufficient. They merely give a reading of the state of the 
school at that point. For the purpose of comparisons ^ Adams ad- 
ministered a different standardized test, the California Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) , during the month of May. It was necessary 
to give t\vo different tests because the TAP and SCAT tests only 
have Portland norms for the fall of the year. Portland norms for 
the spring were available only on the CTBS. 

Hoi^ever, comparing different tests is difficult. The CTBS 
yields ten separate scores, which can be grouped into four setsi 
Language. Composition, Mathematics, and Study Skills. After 
careful discussion with the research director of Area II (the 
former city-wide test coordinator), we determined that the best 
comparisons would be between the readini<' and mathematics sections 
of the TA^ and CTBS, and between the verbal and quantitative sec- 
tion of the SCAT and the reading and m^.thematics section of the 
CTBS . There are substantial shortcomings in reporting the data 
this way, but it is the best ^hat can be done . 

The scores are reported in the form of P scores, or standard- 
ized scores for P^ortland, adjusted and transformed so that the 
mean score is 50, and the standard deviation of the scores is 10. 
Since the two tests are normed for different times of the yearj if 
the students at Adams are making normal progress , compared to other 
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5.:-i£^h schools in the city, JLaO ? scores r}j Otild remain the saine ^ 

In discussione vjith tl . research director for Area II, it was 
iincovered that the norms . r , thi^! "TES were not good for t.he city as 
a vrhole. The noras v^erc developed based only on the Lincoln Kith 
School population, one which is above average for the city as a 
vjhole, anc- above the average of the Adams population. Through 
some simple mathematical techniques we determined that a correction 
factor for the Adams scores of approximately three standard score 
points would make tb- spring scores theoretically comparable to the 
fall scores. The charts include this three point correction factor. 

In an effoii: to report the data in some form which could suggest 
an answer c/" how Adams did last year in terms of standardized test 
scores, selected a sample of the total school population, ident- 
ified their test scores for the fall and the spring in just those 
sub- tests for vjhich comparisons seemed at all valid, and calculated 
an average test score for the sample. 

Due to a large variety of reasons Adams High School v/as unable 
to gather standardized test data on some of its students. At the 
time the fall testing was scheduled, the school was only barely 
settling down from its opening problems. I!any students were missed. 
In the spririg of the year there vjere not enough test materials to 
give the test entirely at one time and v/e attempted to give it to 
smaxler groups of students and spread the testing over a month of 
school. This simply was ineffective. "S^ - 

The problem of collecting standardised test data vras further 
complicated by the /alue A,dams places on freedom and the right of 
students to make choices about activities which affect them. A 
nvunber of students in the spring, possibly conditioned by "past 
^experiences of test data being used in punitive ways, deliberately 
refused to take the test. VJe support their right to make that de- 
cision and regard it as our responsibility to demonstrate to them 
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that standardized test data can be of some value to them> as i-^ell 
as to us, in planning an educational experience which is of the 
greatest possible value to them, Purtheraore, to force them to take 
the test would badly distort the resulting data. A student can very 
easily subvert a test, lie prefer to have fev/er students take the 
tests and be confide::it about the validity of the scores, than to 
force students to take the tests and blind ourselves to the gross 
inaccuracies of much of the data so co'ilected. 

The data which we ar ^ reporting here is best interpreted ^s 
data on students who were willing to take the tests. It represents 
not so much a statement about the total Adams population, as a 
statement about the members of the Adams population who are test- 
takers. 

Interestingly , jlnce we started with a random sample in identi- 
fying data for this report, we can determine the nature of the pop- 
ulation who are test- takers. As might be predicted, they are large- 
ly those who take tests well, those, with P scores in the 50 's and 
60* s. However, x^o a very large degree those who take tests very 
very poorly, those with test scores in the 20' s and 30' s, also plod- 
ded through both sets of tests. It was the low-average group, with 
scores in the 40's, who, in particular, tended not to take the spring 
test. To push a point a bit, they likely loiow that they don't take 
tests well, and they have a strong enough sense of themselves to 
act on that knowledge. 

THE DATA 

Given, then, that the data reported applies only to the portion 
of the Adams population who were willing to take the tests, the re- 
sults appear as follows: 
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lEAIT TEST .^C0:-■3 OF A 3.UIPI£ CP 3II;T^E1;TG •:H0 TOOK BOTH 

r.'.LL /-jiT 3PRii'jG st;i:..vjiiI2ed tests 



October y^ay 



Peading 


45.7 


1 1 


1 


Mathematics 


48. 6 


48.2 


n=32 



As can be seen from the chart, no significant differences 
appeared in the test scores, v/hich would indicate that these stu- 
dents were progressing noimally compared to other high school 
students in Portland. 

A further analysis of the data revealed that a majority of tho 
students either maintained their levels of performance or showed 
some improvement during the year. 

FREqUFIJCY OF STUDENTS SHOWING GAIN OR LOSS IN THE TE3T SCOFES 
EETIJEEN OCTOBER -^U^ID li/iY 



Maintained or 
Improved P^Soore Showed Decline 



Reading 


58;-; 




Ifethematics 




4o,5 



Since the sample is representative of the population of test- 
taking students at Adams, we can generalize to that population. 
Students who entered Adams with the ability to do well on standard- 
ized tests progressed normally and continued to do well. Those v/ho 
entered doing very poorly tended to continue to do poorly. IJe do 
not know about those in-between • 
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It should be eniphasized that standardized tests me?>surc a very 
limited range of the sicills anci competencies -.jhich students learn in 
schools. More than a little of the resistance to takin;: the stand- 
ai-dized tests (resultin^^ in the biased sample) vias a legitimate 
feeling that standardized tests vjerc not appropriate r'^or the im-- 
portant objectives of Admns High School, L careful consideration 
of those objecti\res (roe section I ) vjill confirm this view. 
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UMOBTRUSIVE DA TAs 
ATTEMDAICE, WITHDRAV/AL3 . VAI^TDALISM, GLASS BREi^K/iGE ,„ S USPEi^iSIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

To gather what students report as their attitudes toward the 
school is one thing. To infer their attitudes from their actual 
behavior is another. In an effort to detormine actual student atti- 
tudes, we attempted to compare the record of Adams to a control group 
of other schools in such areas as vandalism, glass breakage, attend- 
ance, suspensions, and the drop-out rate. Comparisons are particularly 
difficult because Adams did not have a senior class, and figures are 
not available in the district categorized by class. Nevertheless, we 
are reporting our own figures here, with the intent of future comparisons. 

THE DATA 

Attendance 



The official attendance figvires for last year 


show: 


Control Group 




Adams 


^^ea,n 


A,D,M, (Average Daily Membership) 


1251 


1973 


A,D,A, (Average Daily Attendance) 


1042 


1773 


Difference: Average Daily Absences 


209 


203 


Percentage Daily Absences 


16,7^ 


10,5^ 



In terms of overall school attendance Adams appears to have done 
less well than the control group of schools. These figures are very 
difficult to interpret because of the vast differences in attendance 
reporting procedures from school to school, and the differences in the 
amount of effort put into obtaining an accurate daily count, We hope 
to be able to make more careful comparisons in future years. We have 
tightened up considerably the attendance procedures at Adams for 1970-71 • 



Withdrawals 



Category 



Totals 
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Control 
Group 



Transferred to other high schools in the district 
Left city or state 

Legitimate reasons: work, evening school, medical 

Permanently excused by School Board action 

Expulsions 

Accidental death 

Other 



Adame 




111-^ 


54 




1 etc 


85 


110 


11 




1 

1 


1 


1 


0 




83 


299 


4io 


a large 


number of 



early in the year. 



Again, we do not know yet how to interpret these figures since 
Adams lacked a senior class, and there is no correction of figures 
for different sizes of enrollments. None of the figures seem partic- 
ularly unusual or revealing that anything at Adams was out of line, 
except that a very large number of students attempted to enroll at 
Adams instead of in their district high school and had to be sent back. 



Glass Breakage and Vandalism 



Since glass breakage is reported separately from other vandalism, 
the following chart compares Adams to the control group in both 
Categories: 

V andalism 

Reported Acts Cost 

79 ^^.2951. 05 

46.1 11778,59 

Substantial caution is suggested in interpreting -Hiese figures since 
considerable discretion is allowed by custodians in deciding whether an 
act was vandalism or an accident, it is well .known that many mistakes 



Glass Brealcage 
Reported Acts Cost 
Adams 7 $ 68.00 

Control Schools (mean) 50.7 ^5792.06 
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are made; for example, fallen young trees were reported, as acts of 
vandalism at Adams, when it turned out later that a teacher had 
observed them being blo^ over in the wind. 

Nevertheless, the figures are interesting. Glass breakage was 
lower at -Adams than at any other high school in the system, at least 
in terms of replacement cost. In overall vandalism, however, the of- 
ficial figures showed Adams Considerably above the control group mean. 

The reports of the head custodian and the administrative vice- 
principal provided an interesting contrast to the official figures. 
The problem of vandalism at Adams High School was reported as generally 
*'not extensive". Therd were 79 reported repairs and/or replacements 
attributed to vandalism. The head cuotodian and matron listed as most 
serious the following: 

1 . Theft of five fire extinguishers 

2. Telephone inter-^^com sets in class rooms: removal of mouth 
and ear pieces and cut cords 

3. Removal of toilet paper dispensers and towel dispenser in 
lavatories 

k. Removal of napkin dispensers in girls' lavatories 

5. Removal of ceiling tiles in toilets and some classrooms 

6. Removal of sprinkler heads in lawns. 

The head custodian noted that there was very little damage to 
walls, very little defacement, and very little window damage, which 
is very serious in most schools. He also noted that most of the 
vandalism occurred very early in the year and thus far this year, 
there has not been a repetition. 

We have no way of explaining the discrepancy between the reports 
of our custodians and the official figures. We particularly would 
have liked to look at figures month-by-month to see if indeed most of 
the damage was done early in the year. We hope to have better data 
next year. We would like to see better standards established for 
reporting vandalism throughout the district so that figures between 
schools are comparable. 



Suspensions at Adams 
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Offense Total for 1969-1970 



Attendance 


70 


Fighting 


20 


Cutting Classes 


18 


Assault 


18 


Gambling 


8 


Misconduct 


6 


Auto Violation 
•J 


5 


Smoking in Building 


5 


Insubordination 


1 


Total Offenses 


151 


Total number of different students 


suspended 



•^he vast majority of the assault/fighting suspensions occurred 
in the first quarter of the year. In many cases the student was 
suspended for combinations of different offenses, e.g. gambling/ 
attendance, cut ting/figh ting. All were reinstated vdth the exception, 
of one. 

Vie do not know how this data compares with that of other schools, 
as such information was not available. 

CONCLUSION 

In spite of the effort spent in collecting this data, very few useful 
insights were derived. We do regard such data as attendance, suspensions, 
and vandalism rates as potentially very useful, but inconsistencies in 
collecting and reporting the data have made proper interpretations 
difficult. We hope for better data in the future, and where Adams 
seemed particularly out of line, we have taken some action for 1970-71. 
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DATA ON SPECIFIC PROGtlMS 

Adams hopes in the future to be able to gather sy^itematic data 
about each of the different programs in the school. Due to limited 
personnel and resources, little of this could be done during 1969-1970. 
Hoxvever^ we were able to gather data on one experimental program, 
IJork Experience. ¥e present thaVhere. 

DjTRODUCTION 

The Work-Experieace program, a developmental project, began at 
Roosevelt High School during the school year of ^968-1969 and was 
transferred to John Adams during the academic year 1 969- 1 970. 

The V/ork*Experience program was an attempt to provide a different 
educational environment for the "non-coping'* or ''marginal" student. 
These students v/ere identified from the total student population as 
belonging to one or more of the following categories: economically 
disadvantaged, physically handicapped, socially dysfunctional, 
vocationally oriented, and/or behaviorally,; a problem. Although 
these students were not selected by standardized test scores, as a 
group they possessed a Staxiford Achievement mean of the 30^ per- 
centile based on publishers national norms. 

Three hundred and twelve students were involved in the IJ-E 
program during the school year; 84 of these students eventually 
dropped from the program; -^2 students were hired into the summer 
program. The highest employment was l46* Of this group 5?;? were 
black students, of significance because approximately 25fJ of the 
Adams' school population is black. 

The Program 



The students attended class half-time and worked the remaining 
half day on the job. • This proportion sometimes varied with individual 
students. Even though some jobs provided training for more responsible 
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positions, in the main the students vjere paid wages for services 
rendered. In most cases the VJ-E director counseled the job appli- 
cants before and during job assisnments with the goal of making the 
student more employable and more satisfied with his high school 
education. This program also included large-group meetings, and 
overnight field trips chaperoned by a counselor or other youth 
vrorker. Prom three to ten Levjis and Clark College students were 
available for personal case work with the IJ-E students through a 
special cooperative program. 

Since most, if not all, of the students involved in W-E never 
acquired in the classroom, all the social skills that are important 
to prospective employers, it vras hoped that the job experience might 
foster and nurture these skills. Consequently, the program hoped to 
find ansvjers to the following questions; 

1. Does successful job experience trsinslate into successful 
school experience as measured by attitudes, quality of 
work, and attendance? 



2. \vill significant employment result in behavior modification 
(acceptance of social skills) that transfers to the school 
environment? 

I-ESASUmm-n? INSTRUMENTS 

Teacher Report Card 

A random sample of forty ¥-E students were selected to evaluate 
attitudes toward teachers. These students were instructed to rate 
their teachers according to a prepared twelve-item rating scale. 
While some students rated only one teacher, others rated as many 
as six. Of the forty students selected, twenty filled out the 
Teacher Report Card, VJhere A = ^,0 and P = 0,0, the results were: 
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Student Attitude Toward Teacher 



4.0 


to 


3.0 


13 responses 


or 


sr- 


2.9 


to 


2.0 


k responses 


or 


20-' 


1.9 


to 


0 


3 responses 


or 


15;^ 



Since this population consists largely of '^losers" in the 
typical educational system and those who have had little regard 
for education or teachers, the absence of a random sample seems 
less important. It appears to be significant that so large a 
percentage would regard their relationship with their instructors 
as favorable. 

Employer Questionnaire 

Nearly all the employers (in this case 60) were sent opinion 
forms and 4l of the 60 responded — approximately Sof,. The responses 
were separated into those who appeared satisfied, and those who did 
not. The results vjere: 

Satisfaction with pro^jram 9^ 

Dissatisfaction mth program j:' 

VJhile again the sample was not random, the enormous percentage of 
satisfied employers would tend to indicate that students on the job 
were behaving acceptably. 

It appeared, then, that some significantly positive attitudes 
tovjard teachers were apparent among the U-E students, and that 
employers were satisfied that the students had the necessary social 
and technical skills to perform adequately on the job. The issue 
became, to what degree did VJ-E account for this, and to what degree 
was a self-selection process going on. 

In an effort to assess this, we selected two samples of students, 
twenty who entered the W-E program and remained in it the entire 
school year, and twenty who entered the program but dropped out by 
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mid-year., iJhile these (rroups are not coniparable in any strict 
sense, a ccirparison between them of school performance! attendance 
and grades should suggest some possible answers to whether any of 
the effects of carry over to the school context. 

Attendance and Grade Patterns 



Group A (n=20) Group B (n=20) 

Remained in H-E program Dropped VJ-E program 





entire school year 


by mid-year 


Increased 


45.: 


35r; ' 


Attendance 




5"^ remained 






the same 


Decreased 


55^^ 


60.:: 


Attendance 






Credit in 






Gen-Ed 






Full 


40;! 


35;' 


Partial 


4o;j 


35.^^ 


No Credit 




30;; - 


Total absence 


428 days 


704 days 


as a group 






From this data one 


can infer that the ¥-E 


program did make a 



small difference in the performance of the "marginal" student vrho 
stayed V7ith the program. This difference is rather i^trikiK'^;, however $ 
when one compares the total days absent for each group. The W-E group 
at least were absent from school far less. It remains to be seen 
vjhether future data will indicate any more significant effects of 
"^/ork Experience. 
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STUDENT BEHAVIOR AT HCME; . PABENT IWTERVIElfS 

jmoDucTiQisr 

During the school year much was done to work with parents to 
explain the nature of the Adams ^program and to involve them in the 
activities of the school. Still, it was difficult during the year 
to gaxage the degree of support for, or opposition to^ the Adams pro- 
gram. A systematic attempt to determine parent opinion seemed in 
order. 

In addition we were able to observe and evaluate student be- 
havior in .the school. We were interested, however, in the degree 
to which behavior learned in school carried over to non- school situ- 
ations, particularly the home. 

The ideal approach seemed to be to combine these two concerns, 
to interview parents about Adams by requesting evidence about the 
changes in the behavior of their children since attending Adams. 
A set of questions were developed Xfdiich asked about eight areas of 
student behavior at home. If the parent reported a change, she was 
asked to rate the influence Adams had on tliis change. Interviews 
were conducted with a random sample of seventy-eight of the parents 
of Adams students. 

The interviews were conducted over the telephone by ten members 
of the Parent Teacher Student Association of Adams. This was done 
to minimize bias. The best interviewer of an Adams parent should 
be another Adams parentis 

If the sample were perfectly random, findings which t^ere true 
of the sample would with high certainty also be true of all of the 
students of Adams. This sample is biased somewhat. Some parents, 
very few, refused to ansiver the questions. Some other families do 
not have telephones. This was true of two parents in the original 
sample. Nevertheless, the percentages which are true of the sample 
have a high likelihood of being true for the total Adams population. 

One key point, however, must not be overlooked. We do not have- 
comparative data from another high school. It is possible that 
any other high school would get roughly the same results if it ad- 
ministered the questionnaire. That will have to wait for fu-tore 
years to determine. 

ERIC 
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TIffi PIKDPIGS 



One note: In the following report the listing of the questions to 
which parents were asked to respond is phrased in the 
masculine. Obviously, if the child under discussion was 
feminine, the interviewer used feminine pronouns. 



Question 1 

Thinking back over this school year, have you noticed any dif- 
ference in the way your son accepts responsibility? For example, 
can he carry through on tasks you expect him to do mthout your 
having to keep at him? Does he volunteer to do things which he 
knows need to be done? 

Could you describe an incident or example that you think illus- 
trates this change in his ability to accept responsibility? 

X-Jhat effect, if any, do you think Adams had in bringing about 
these changes in the ability to accept responsibility? 



The Responses 



EFFECT 

OF 
ADAMS 
ON THE 
CHANGE 



Adams caused 

Adams had some effect 

Adams had no effect 

Don't know 

TOTAL 



NATURE OF THE CH/iNGE 
Better Worse Same 
15 8 



5 
1 

28 



2 
12 



38 



The Summary 

At first glance it does not seem iiiipressive that only fifty- 
one percent of the parents interviewed noted a change in the ability 
of their children to accept responsibility after this past year of 
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Q uestdca '1 

The Sunmajry (contd.) 

school. Included in the ko interviews that reported change are 
children that made positive and negative changes. It is within 
this group of interviews, the ones that noted some change, that we 
can see some encouraging comparisoias. 

First, of those that showed a change in the ability to accept 
responsibility, 28 showed a positive change and only 12 showed a 
regression. It is gratifying to note that of the interviews 
showing change, 70^ felt that the program at Adams had in some way 
helped to bring about the positive change. 

It is interesting to note that of the total 78 interviews, only 
8 parents felt that Adams had caused a regression in the students' 
ability to accept responsibility. In other words, over 89^ of 
the parents interviewed felt that Adams had not adversely affected 
their children. 25% of the parents felt that Adams was specific- 
ally responsible for helping their children to grow towards be- 
coming more responsible people. 

Qjiiestion 2 

Have any of the things your son has done or said during the 
past school year given you an idea of what he thjoiks or feels about 
himself? And how is this different, if at all, from the way he used 
to feel about himself? For example: Does he seem more or less sat- 
isfied with what he does? Is he happier? 

Could you describe an incident or example that you think il- 
lustrates a change in how he feels about himself? 

What effect, if any, do you think Adams had in bringing about 
this change in his attit^ade toward himself? 
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Qae stion 2 (contd. ) 



NATOEE OF THE CHANGE 
Better Worse Same 

55 5 
6 2 
1 

10 ^ „ 
49 11 l8 

The Summary 

Several comparisons are possible here. First, the total number 
who changed (either for the better or for worse) vastly overshadowed 
those who did not; 60 changed, while only l8 parents reported no 
change. For some of those l8, of course, the child was already 
happy 5ind satisfied. Secondly, of those who changed, those who 
changed for the better vastly outnujubered those who became worse. 
Forty-nine parents reported their sons or daughters seemed happier 
and more satisfied, while only 11 reported that their siblings were 
less happy. 

Of the 60 students who changed, parents of 46 of the students 
attributed the change to Adams. Only one said that Adams definite- 
ly had no effect, while 13 were imsure. Of the 46 who reported 
that Adams affected their sons or daughters, 39 reported that the 
change was for the better; only seven reported that Adams caused 
dissatisfaction and unhappiness. 

In percentage terms these figures are perhaps most striking. 
Adams was rejxDrted to have had an. effect on the happiness and satis- 
faction of 69^ of its students « Of the 46 students that Adams af- 
fected, 85^ wei'-e affected in a positive direction (toward greater 
happiness and satisfaction)* Only Vofo wer3 affected negatively. 



The Responses 



EFFECT 

OF 
ADAMS 
ON THE 
CHANGE 



Adams caused 

Adams had some effect 

Adams had no effect 

Don't knox%r 

TOTAL 
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Question ^ 

Is yoiir son more anxious and tense now than he was in previous 
school years, or less so? For example does he have more trouble 
sleeping, does he eat less well, does he continually seem upset? 

Could you give some examples to illustrate aiiy differences you 
perceive? 

What part, if any, do you think Adams has played in this change 
The Responses 

NATURE OP THE CHANGE 







Better 


Worse 




Adams caused 


20 


k 


EFFECT 








OP 


Adams had some effect 


7 


5 


ADAMS 








ON THE 


Adams had no effect 


2 


1 


CHANGE 










Don't know 




__2 




TOTAL 


35 


12 



The Suxmary 

Combine a new school, new friends, new faculty, with an exper- 
imental curriculum and a potentially tense and anxious situation for 
students is created. Yet of the parents inteirviewed felt that 
their children had either become less tense and more relaxed, or 
at least remained the same, compared to previous school years. 

It is interesting to note that 57^ of the parents that report- 
ed a change in their students felt that Adams had helped to reduce 
the anxiety and frustration. Only \2% of the parents said that the 
program at Adams had caused greater frustration for the students* 
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Question 4 



Does your S' x ( ai cr sense of what he wants to be in 

life, of what his s^-^^i.^ i^re, than he had at the beginning of the 
school year or last year? Por example- does he know now that he 
wants to go to college, or that he wants to run a business, or 
that he wants to help people, whereas previously ho hadn't thought 
about it? 

Could you give an example which you think illustrates this 
change in his goals? 

What effect, if any, do you think Adams had in bringing about 
this change in his goals? 

The Responses 







NATURE 


OP THE 


CHANGE 






Better 


Worse 


Sa'ne 


EFFECT 


Adams caused 


19 


3 ■ 




OP 
ADAMS 


Adams had some effect 


5 


1 




ON THE 
CHANGE 


Adams had no effect 


4 








Don't know 


-1 








TOTAL 


51 


4 


41 



The Summary 



This question posed a number of difficulties in interpreting 
the parent's responses. It was difficult to judge a change in a 
set of goals, or the desirability of a chosen career, or the uncer- 
tainty about a future occupation as being either "better", "worse" 
or the "same". Below are four situations that occurred on the in- 
terviews that explain the problem in classification of parent re- 
sponses. 
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CVuestion k (contd,) 

1. Is it necessary, or even desir ^>le, for a high school student 
to have his goals for life planned m the 9th, 10th or 11th grade? 

2. A high school freshman gives up his dream of being a ''fireman^ 
and now is confused about what direction he will take in life. In 
our interview classification system this situation would be classi- 
fied as being "worse" because he has no goal direction." However, 
this student might have grown a long ways towards maturity when he 
gave up a childhood fantasy and started to look seriously at himself. 
This growth could be positive. If the student had grom stronger 

in his childhood dream of being a "fireman^' on our scale, this would 
have been classified as "better" yet it might be a negative growth 
pattern. 

3. Is it "better" or "worse" for a student to change his mind from 
a career that would have included college to one that would not re- 
quire a college degree? -Many parents expressed concern if their 
child did not show interest in college and consequently gave nega- 
tive answers to this question if the students goals did not iancSxide 
college. A few parents expressed concern for they felt that Yarns' 
teachers wereriaelling students that college was not necessary for 
success. " 

^. If a studeacianakes many changes in his goals during the year, would 
this be ratea^ias "better" or "Jjorse"? Parents gave positive answers 
to this ques±ion:.l;f the goals that the student was currently think- 
ing about were consistent with the parents' aspirations for the stu- 
dent. But if the goals were not what the parents thoiight was 
worthwhile, the responses were then negative. For example, if the 
student changed his goal from medicine to music, some parents regarded 
this as a negative change where others said it was a positive change. 

We used the parent's own judgment of better or worse. Keep- 
ing these ideas in mind there are- still some interesting compari- 
sons that can be made from the data received on the interviews. 
Thirty- five parents reported that their child became more clear as 
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Question 4 (contdO 

to his goals and direction during the year. At the same time 4l 
paurents repor no change during the year. Within the 4l inter- 
views thr ' stax change, there are students who had goals set 
before comxiig ' Adams and some that have not set their goals. It 
is interesting to note the influence that Adams had on the students 
that were reported as having changed during the year: 28 out of 35 
parents felt that Adams had influenced the change. Of those students 
affected by Adams, leading to goal setting, S6% had a positive change. 
Only four students were reported by parents as regressing, in their 
sense of goals, because of their experience at Adams. 

The difficulty of interpreting parent responses to this ques- 
tion has caused us to reevalixate this objective for Adams and clar- 
ify it. 

QueTfei on 5 



Does your son tafe^aan active interesiE:iin more- things now than 
in TpsEBBvious years, or 3EKrer? For examples previously all he wanted 
toainr-was work on his tear. Now he reads (iECferent things, tried 
outt^Dr the school play, and has a hobby. 

Ubuld you give some examples to illustrate this change? 

Iffliat effect, if any, do you think Adams had in bringing about 
thisE-change in the things he is interested in? 



TTiP^f^fr^ponses 



EFFECT 

OP 
ADAMS 
ON THE 
.CHANGE 



Adams caused 

Adams:, had some effect 

Adama^had no effect 

Don'i:zknow 

TOTAL 



NATURE OP THE CHANGE 

Better Worse Same 

16 1 
6 

2 1 

JL 1 ^ 

50 6 32 
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Que stion ^ ( contd . ) 
The'* Summary 

One of the goals that Adams worked on this past year was to 
xpai. the interests of students into new areas. Thirty-six 
parents interviewed reported that they noticed a change in the stu- 
dents interests, 32 reported no change from earlier years. Thirty 
of the 36 students that changed had a positive change. Of the six 
with a negative change 5 parents reported that the change was 
caused by situafeLons outside of the school and only one parent, out 
of 68, felt that Adams had caused the student's interests to decrease. 
According to pairents interviewed that reported a change, Adams af- 
fected 6\% of t^e students and caused a positive change in expansion 
of interests. 

This questiion jaaw also difficult score. This was due to the 
p^arents feelings danBtt ±tems that wera 01 current interest to tlieir 
children. If the icEtraiest areas met .vjiitr oproval of 1Sxe parents, 
tiie responses were posxtive, but if th© ^ of interests had widen- 
ed but were in areas that did not meet v: ^h parents' approval, the 
responses were negative,. 

It was mentioned in a few interviews that the students inter- 
ests in a particular area deepened but did not necessarily expand 
into other fields. 

Question 6 

Have his dress and manners changed? For example: he used 
to be x>rell dressed and courteous; now he wears blue jeans and argues 
with everyone. 

Could you give an example or describe how he has changed? 
XJhat part, if any, do you thinlc Adams played in causing this 
change? 
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j^iestion 6 (contd.) 
:i!he Responses 



Adams caused 

EFFECTS 

OP Adams had some effect 

ADAMS 

ON THE Adams had no effect 
CHANGE 

Don't know 
SSTAL 

Ifae Sgmary 

"FCTm the data given in the xiiart abo'ssrir-i ^xian he seen that 40/S 
<52^ -tdSie parents interviewed were, giiissatis^isad: wrrri their children's 
^)fp^arance over the year. Of the 33 studsa±s vasao changed their style 
afv dress, 21 w;ere reported as woxsa, and only 1:2 showed an improve- 
32^%t, m the opinion of parents* Only tlsmrxiarsats expressed the 

f-^liu^-diiat Adams hari lielped to ianprover Lli^rr .children' s ideas of 
-:}^?aropii:::^d:e scbool dress., Twsrna^^Hnne parente felt that Adams itad 

^Xiiffid the:: negative change in Itrly^Tf' student^s dress, 

it)rty--one parents reported 3310 .change in the student's dress 

or unaamers; this was expressed xiLiDoth satiStfactory and unsatis- 

-^'^actory "i:erms , 

Two icitenesting notes; :Eirst, one parent, -i^ho was upset, reported 
lier '^mesL'SB saying ^'dress_is unixnportant, , ,^fliiat is important is what 
yo^i '*teLnlc-and what you do"; second, anotherrparent at Adams was 
S^i^esasiied that there is "less pressure on .parents to keep up with the 
eiiwr* The difficulty of determining the valii^2 of a dress' code is 
peartlit^s :nEDSt succinctly illustrated by these ti'jo statements. 



NATURE OP THE CHAjSTGE 

Better Worse Same 

k Ik 

1 3 . 

7 1 

_ -Ji ~ 

2.2 21 hi 
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(Question 7 

Does your son express his ideas and opinions more often now 
than he did before? For example: Pre\dously he said very little 
about anything? now all at once he wants to talk about the Vietnam 
War all the time. 

Could you give some examples or describe how he has changed? 

Xflhat part, if any, do you think Adams played in causing this 
change? 

The Responses 

NATURE OP TIffi CHANGE 









Better 


Worse Same 




Adams 


caused 


21 


2 


EFFECT 










OP 


Adams 


had some effect 


16 




ADAMS 










C!N THE 


Adams 


had no effa^egrr 


S 




CHANGE 












Don't 


know 


-1 


2 




TOTAL 




50 


k 21 



The Summary 

An overwhelming change in tr^ tudentte ability to express Ms > 
opinions was reported by parent^-sc this question. Sixty-six percent 
of the parents interviewed said ifi»t they felt their child had made 
an improvement in his ability to ranrress his opinion. Sixty-nine 
percent of the parents that noted: a. positive change felt that Adams, 
with its freedom to discuss topfes, and the encouragement of the 
faculty to help students express a?H-^ mselvesy had been instmanental 
in bringing about the improvement. 

Only ^ of the parents, that::a:s 2 out of 75, felt that Adams 
had caused a regression in the sindoents willingness to express 
himself* 
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Question 8 

Does he react any differently now when someone disagrees with 
him than he did before? For example: Previously he Kot very aiagry 
when someone disagreed; now he listens to what other,u liuve to say. 

Could you illustrate any changes with examples? 

What part, if aic^,, do you think Adams played in causing this 
change? 

3fee Respgaaaes 

MTOEE GP THE CHANGE 







Better 


Worse 


Same 




JiSams caused 


15 


5 




EEEECI 










OP 


AcEams had some effect 


7 


2 




ADiAMS 










ON 1BE 


AdHms had no effect 


1 






CHfflSEEE 












Darr!"t know 


10 








!EEQ?AL. 




12 


30 



The Summary 

Tolerance and understanding of ana'ther's:i}o±nt of view is an 
important lesson ito be learned. From laie interviews with parents it 
was: found that 4^1^ of the students hadiDecamezinore tolerant of others 
when there was a JConflict::over a point;:33f view. Of the 45 parents 
that stated they ]had observed a changey Sk% felt that Adams -in- 
fluenced the change. Only 7 students ^agppeared to have less toler- 
ance because of their eacperience at Acfems. 

Thirty parents repEnrted that they ;had not noticed a change,, 
This ^0% of the studeaasts would include ±)oth students who were toler- 
ant of others as weUL^s those who were intolerant before cccai^g 
to Adams. 
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N OTES 

It is necessary to incliKjr> n few liuL'... vziat deal mth areas men- 
tioned by parents which were not covered by interview questions. 
The tone and nature of responses deserves comment and id.ll give 
clarificationrto some of the answers given by parents. 

At the end of iHie notes there are a series of favorable quo-r 
taticns collecsbad widbch indicate a further range of interesting per- 
ceptions on Mams. 

-1. The structure, cairriculaom and ideas of freedom v/ere criticized 
on approximaisely of the interviews. A tjrpical response was 
the feeling by parents that students were too young, especially the 
freshmen, tc handle the free time at Adams, that students enjoyed 
the lack of preasm^e and consequently did not try to learn or 
work. Because ifcfae school was not pushing the students with strong 
direction and ncrt using tests, books, and "normal" courses, students 
would not get a good education; in particular, they would not get 
into college. 

2. The need for "law and order" was expressed on 20 interviews. 
There was a feeling that students were too immature to be allowed 
to move abooit the school and park without rules, that students 
really wanted rules and that without the rules, the students did not 
know how to behave. Students must be required to attend classes and 
parents must Idb notified if students are missing classes. 

5,, Pour interviews expressed the feeling that there was more oppor- 
iiaanity at Adams than at other schools. The reasons seemed to be from 
icwo areas: one., that the school encouraged students to become in- 
TOlved in activities, and two, that there were fewer students en- 
rolled, thus Imms competition. 

%. Wrom 3^ crt ttl'ppr 331 Lei^MJiews there were statements of praise and 
suppeorb fo r it s m gcagram at Adams. .'Bie: :freedom allowed for student 
growSi, helpedzlin the awareness ocC the problems of society, enabled 
Ishe students to ^ain a bassbter seSPit^^f^oncept, and encouraged students 



to become vocal and lei^s emotional in expressing their opinions. 
This was attributed to a number of tlidlngs: one, the a-taiospliere of 
the school was friendly; two, the students were respected by the. 
teachers; and three, the teachers ^sjorked to develop a relationship 
with the students that helped the :students grow and become inde- 
pendent, 

5t Pour parents expressed the feeling that the Adams program actu- 
ally helped their teenager to mature and become a young adult. 

6. On six interviews, parents expressed some teachers were dress- 
ing as sloppy as the students. They felt teachers should set ar 
example in their dress for the students to follow. 

7o The desire for closer working relations be^tween the school and 
the parents was expressed on eight interviews* Earlier notification 
from teachers that a studenib was having diffieiHty in clasB, in- 
stead of waiting mtil it was too late, was requested. Parents 
want to be notified when .students are missing classes. A few 
parents remarked that teachers did not- return telephone calls or 
make efforts to contact parents. 

8. Only four parents said that they would transfer their students 
to another school next year. They felt their sons and daughters 
would not get a "good" education at Adams; the area that was singled 
out to be weakest was mathematics. 

9. The issue of race problems was mentioned on seven intervievjs. 
(Note that there was no question that asked foir a response dealing 
with racial issues ») [iEIhree pajrents were asEEsncemsBd "Bhat black stu- 
dents were "suppressing whilbe: students.'^ Vlhlte girls were afraid 
to walk In tae hsUls^ in. the park, and -to enter restrooms from fear 
of black stodents,. !Ewo parents added thart "the '"blacsk leadership" 
had caused a lot of ^trouble for* the scJaodlL'this ;year • One parent 
said that 3he f eit- iSiat i«aiite students gcnir all -the "good" classes. 
Only one parent expsssEssed the feeling thsl^ h e son had progressed 
in his undierstaBdinjg of some of the problsms of mincEcity groups and 
had be con© ' ftiillxEcg to "work iiso crvercome ji)ir»eijudice.. 
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Below are l4 quotations from the parent interviews that are en- 
couraging and exGiting signs of progress: 

1. I feel Adams, with it's method of free and cpen discussion en- 
couraged, was responsible for our son to OTZBmonxe shyness and 
bashfulness, 

2. I tliink the teachers at Adams strive to ha:^ the students anar. 
Ij^e situations — they are more open in their sitxtudes, 

3. The grading system at Adams is more relaxed samErrraot as strin- 
gent as at other high schools he attended, 3o pressure about 
grades. 

4. Our daughter who had been a good student ini":grade school and 
then ''turned off" during first two years ofjfErtgh. school, • .this 
has been the most positive school experience. The interest of 
the teachers, informality of the structureJtes encouraged and re- 
newed her interest in school. 

5* The atmosphere of Adams has enabled her t;o Hirgoy school — did not 
in previous school. 

6. She had unhappy and bad experiences in tRto mfeher high schools.,, 
she likes Adams because of different attiilcaes en:, part of faculty • 
making for better relationships betfereen stoteinLs^ and teachers. 

7. Adams showed that "they" cared about; our san:^. 

8. Adams has helped. . .teachers seem to relate to: rstiHlents. 

9. Adams has taught tke ability to "want to i-g^ffryn , " 

10. Happier in school... .basically not having- :^miatiiair crammed down 
her throat. More relaxed! .approach to teasSiing. 

U.. Our son was trained at home to have responsitdlilgsisand Adams 
has allowed him the oi)portuni1:y to make deeiaiona.. 

12. Family always has had :discussions over 3ier trouhlss. Now a new 
element, "why", has been aidded. 
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15. (Adams has helped),., by letting the students be on their own, 
making him responsible for his learning. 

1^, Friendliness of school contributed. .. teachers took a more per- 
sonal interest in her. 

CONCLUSION 

Because of the degree of care exercised to protect the random 
sample and the high likelihood that the results of the interview are 
true of the total Adams student population, it can be concluded that 
there has been a positive growth and improvement in the behavior of 
students as observed by parents. Two important issues are raised 
with this conclusion* First, did the change result from the students 
experience at Adams or ^^7as it a normal growth pattern associated with 
adolescence? ¥e have only the parent's judgment. Second, how does 
the behavioral change of Adams students as expressed by parents com- 
pare to vievjs of parents of students in other Portland high schools? 

We intend to conduct a similar interview with Adams parents next 
year to compare and measure the behavioral change that has taken 
place during the two years of the school's operation. To help an- 
swer the issues raised above, it is suggested that a random sample 
of parents from other Portland high schools be selected and inter- 
viewed to provide comparative data for the Adams study. 
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TliE liiVALUAlION QP PUPILS 
CHOICE OF CREDIT-NO CREDIT VS> GRADES ' 

All Adams students had the option of taking their courses either 
for a letter grade or simply for credit. The majority of the teach- 
ing and administrative staff believed that an evaluation system 
based upon Credit-No Credit rather than letter grades was prefer- 
able for sound educational reasons. For example, we feared that some 
students would value maintaining high grades more than satisfy- 
ing intellectual curiosity. These students might avoid stimulat- 
ing but demanding coxirses, fear to risk their grade by trying some- 
thing new, or frantically work to raise a C+ to a B-, rather than 
work to increase understanding. In short, x^re believed that an eval- 
uation system based on Credit-No Credit would tend to stimulate in- 
terest in learning as an intrinsically rewarding activity. However, 
we were aware that some students and their parents, for a variety of 
reasons, might feel more comfortable with the more familiar letter 
grades. We also knew that some colleges put a great deal of emphasis 
upon a student's grade point average, although we hoped to persuade 
them to give equal consideration to students without grades. There- 
fore, we made it possible for students ana parents to choose the sys- 
tem by which the student would be evaluated; that is, Credit-No 
Credit; or Grades (A,B,C, No Credit). 

The tema Credit indicated that the student had successfully ful- 
filled the obligations and responsibilities that he undertook when he 
enrolled in the class. In some areas these obligations were nego- 
tiable, whereas in others the obligations and criteria for success 
were firmly set by the teacher at the outset of the course. The term 
No Credit indicated that a student had not yet fulfilled his obliga- 
tions in a class, but could receive credit as soon as those obliga- 
tions were met* It is important to understand that No Credit did 
not mean that the student had failed the coui^se; but rather, that for 
any number of reasons, for example, poor health, lack of effort, drop- 
ping of the class, the student was in the process of completing, but 
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had not yet completed course requirements • 
Problems Related to Credit-No Credit Choice 

Other high schools, both in and out of Portland, generally re- 
quired letter grades to accompany Adams students transferring to them. 
Also students were allowed to change their original choice once be- 
fore the end of the semester* For these reasons, even though a stu- 
dent had chosen Credit-No Credit, grades were maintained for him. 
Some teachers felt that this tended to undermine the spirit of the 
Credit-No Credit evaluation policy, as they were forced to continue 
to th3.nk in terms of letter grades • 

With the first class to graduate in the spring of 1971 i the prob- 
lem of college admission will become critical. We have initiated cor- 
respondence and discussion with college admissions officers on the 
issue of acceptance of students with Credit-No Credit evaluations. 
To date, the response has been mixed: colleges in the Oregon state 
system, and several others (particularly "prestige" colleges), have 
indicated that the lack of a GPA will not adversely affect the Adams 
students* chances of admission. Some have said they lArould rely heavi- 
ly on college board examinations, counselor recommendations, or other 
indices in lieu of a GPA. College bound students were advised that 
letter grades were usually a prudent choice, especially if they fore- 
saw need for financial aid. 

We were interested in finding out which students, and for what 
reasons, selected Credit-No Credit rather than grades, and how these 
choices were distributed among departments. A survey revealed the 
following data. 
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GRADING PR E FERENCES OF STU DENTS 

.IN PERCE3TAGES 
GENUi lAL EDUCATIO N VS. ELECTIVES 

Overal l Freshme n Sophomore Junior 
CR GR CR GR "CR GR CR GR 



Electives 


48 


52 




56 


46 


5^^ 


57 


i^3 


General Education 


55 




50 


60 


53 


kl 


64 


36 


TOTAL 


50 


50 




55 


48 


52 


59 


41 



GRADING PREFERENC ES OF STUD ENTS BY DEPART MENT 
nj PERCENTA GES 

Department O verall Freshmen Sophomore Junior 

CR GR CR GR CR GR CR GR 



Foreign Language 


27 


73 


31 


69 


23 


77 


27 


73 


Science 


33 


67 


25 


75 


36 


64 


38 


62 


Physical Education 


4o 


DO 




57 


35 


65 


14 


86 


Home Economics 


44 


56 


45 


55 


40 


60 


50 


50 


English 


51 


49 


i^3 


57 


52 


48 


48 


52 


Business Education 


51 


h9 


40 


60 


53 


47 


59 


41 


Music 


52 


48 


(Mu 


sic makes no 


distinctions by- 












r\ 
\^ 


lass) 






Art 


6? 


33 


79 


21 


70 


30 


100 


0 


^■Jork Experience 


69 


31 




57 


41 


59 


86 


14 



Interpre t ation of Findings 

i.Tiile the overall distribution of letter grades and Credit-No 
Credit choices was equally divided, the trend was away from letter 
grades among older students. T-Jhile 55>a of the freshmen preferred 
letter grades, only -rl^ of the juniors chose letter grades. 

There was wide variation among departments in the percentage of 
students who chose Credit-No Credit rather than letter grades. In the 



Physical Education 'department, for example, the overall trend v;as reverse'- 
60^ of freshmen, but 86^2 of juniors, chose letter grades. At 
all grade levels, students chose to be evaluated in Physical Educa- 
tion by letter grades more than Credit-No Credit, Music and Art stu- 
dents chose Credit-No Credit over grades, vath 100^ of the juniors 
in Art classes choosing Credit-No Credit, The Foreign Language de- 
partment had the highest percentage of students choosing letter grades 
(73/0 > Qxxd the Work Experience depar-taient had the highest percentage 
choosing Credit-No Credit (69/0* 

These variations suggest several hypotheses: 

1. Students may have chosen letter grades in subjects in which they 
felt fairly confident of success. Juniors who elected Physical Edu- 
cation, for example, may have been those v/ith high degrees of athletic 
prowess. 

2. Students may, in some cases, have been strongly influenced by 
teachers, one way or the other. Unanimity of choice in one class sug- 
gests teacher influence. 

3. Some departments may have high enrollment of less able students, 
who might tend to avoid a letter grade. The high percentage of Credit- 
No Credit choice made by students in the Work Experience program might 
be an example of this. 

4. Other departments may attract a high enrollment of academically 
talented students who might prefer letter grades. The courses tra- 
ditionally taken by the college bound student, such as Foreign Lang- 
uage and Science, could be examples. 

5. There may be a relationship between student ability and the choice 
of grades versus Cr ''redit. 

The data pre$^^^ . only raise these speculations; they are 

insufficient to provide tht basis for any conclusions. Fa rther in- 
quiry into the functioning of the evaluation system is planned. 



REASONS FOR THE RECEIPT OP NO CREDIT 

In the usual sense of the word, No Credit is not a grade — it 
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is simply an indication that credit has not yet been earned in a 
particular class. Since a student may not fulfill liis credit re- 
quirements for any number of reasons, and because the receipt of No 
Credit does not brand the student as a failure, it was predicted 
that teachers would tend to give more No Credit evaluations to indi- 
cate noncompletion of course requirements than they would if re- 
quired to give an "P". Therefore, No Credit could be predicted to 
be a more accurate indicator of insufficient performance than failure 
grades in other schools. 

ioi analysis of the reasons that students received No Credit 
might indicate i>rhether these hypotheses had validity, as well as pro- 
V i d e information about how these students could be more effect- 
ively helped. 

Teachers were asked to give reasons why students in each of 
their classes received No Credit. The form provided for this purpose 
asked teachers to check one or more specific reasons why no credit 
could be given, to check the underlying problems the teacher felt 
had affected the student's performance, and to recommend ways of 
helping the student overcome these problems. 

Tlhen the reports were returned and the data interpreted, it be- 
came apparent that the Physical Education department represented a 
\inique situation. Extremely large numbers of students had received 
No Credit, and the reason given in almost every case was class non- 
attendance. Because the numbers were great enough to distort in- 
terpretation of the No Credit data as a whole, the Physical Education 
data are not presented here. 

The number of reports here interpreted was 2855 187 from elec-r 
ti-ve courses (except Physical Education) and 96 from General Education 0 
These 285 reports dealt with 199 different students. Overall, 7*Q}i 
of students r id ^eivc "dt? elective teachers gave No Credit 

to approx -isiatel:^ , of their students, and General Education teach- 
ers to approximately 7.9^. 



reasons given for the receipt of !7o Credit -./ere: 

Lle j3tiyes^ Genera l Education 

Class Attendance 4ojS hSfo 

to Complete v/ork Jj^J^ 30a 

" Participation in Class l4>j- 1%. 

Jther Reasons) ly/i 9fl- 

e^n be seen, there v;as no major difference be*tween the elec- 
:tr i'S and the required course, General Education. Almost half 

of receiving no credit did so because their class attendance 

Inferences for the underlying causes x-.'ere suEmarized thus: 

HLecjbi ve^s General Education 

^ -lulling to Try 12>^ 11%-^ 

apacity to Uork Independently 12fj 9% 

n^.'-.ie to Resist Attractions of the 

^'.ark, the Halls, etc. 21% 20% 

Little Interest in the Subject 
,-feter in the Class ikfo 

eems to Have No Interest in School 1% 12% 

.,1 Other Inferences (None more 

than 5%) ''Mo 

Atjain there was almost no difference befereen the elective courses 
and General Educa-fcion. 

Teachers were asked to make specific reconmendations for the 
best way to deal with each of the students who received No Credit. 
It was anticipated that if teacherd recommendations fell into a small 
set of categories, it \^ould guide the implementation of nev; proce- 
dures for reducing the number of students who were doing inadequate 
work. 
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Tiae recc3nr;srsizti.::2iL.. did f ill intc 



Family Couns^^iixng 

Put On Close Attendance Check 
Early Next Year 

Needs Bfare.'ileaircier Direction 

iJ.1 othea:'.Szz^^Jst±ans 



Specific 



±sms Jiave been taken r: 



.^-^ major cartegories: 
~^Trtives i£eneral Educati::?n 



16^ 



25^ 



17^' 
25% 



zr tte school year 1970- 
%e anuy major difference seems 



1971 based on -Qsse recoimendations, 
^o be that GeneEsll Education teachers tandEc: to blame therasel-ves, in- 
dicating that thB student needed more d3.reer:sinn than he got. They 
were not so bothered by poor attendance^ Elective teachers, on the 
other hand, either were more bothered by poor attendance or regard- 
ed compelling the student to attend as a more effective way of deal- 
:mg with the problems of their No-Credit students. 



TRASmv^' : 1 969- 1 970 

""ze trpj m'TTg urogram ai; A::'.=nns Eigh School .±3 -zhe f±TS^: y&3r:-^zf 
'.rrr ::ion vja3 -v^iry ambitious ^ns. We ±a:d ccsrcra^ts for tr!2xziir: 

^eemenr^ Tz^airi.jfrom £37^ different teariner training orgsni 

3; Pcrtliaaid "^ure, Oregcm State and EH LT ^ vCT d Universi:-:zLes-: 
X- 1: =Jid Clark and 3:fe=sd CoLLe-^es. As part r these contraetui fc: 
~r:^.z:. ng we had a grinnd total of* eleven joiir/: -^paintments a -rro n g " he 
^n-^^ members :^::f ccr staffs 

•-pproxxmately mn^iiy incivioials had aL_i or part of the±r trs±n- 
mc irji-hin Adams High 3chool^ Tn±s number vriJJ. increase to sEiproxi- 
mc";eiy 11 3 individuals in the: year 1970-7^ • eacher trainiEe^s ., boixri 
^v'^i-i'UjdBnht teacherE: and infcem iHsaxsiiers, mal^ lop the vast majorii^y erf 
-^lie 70 i/je had in training th±3 past year. adidxtion, v/e had a 
sn3i&J12 number a£ .social work'ta^ainees, counselioig' itisainees, a, n ,{i pre- 
^txiisait-teachlHg "strudents in residence" witfcm; "the vocatiomal edm- 
caEtioEL areas. 

fP^fm^j? { FUMDED TRAIEIHGi. PRGHECTS 

■"^e were exiiireiBHly fortuznaite in having two federally funded 
projects emana1ing:rfrom the Educations Professions Desrelopment Act 

to help laamrh our i nxtial year of training hie insirmction* 
CBrse (OiC ^:hese projeass was eorrcseived to help train the staff tm open 
13J0 ::s2shool. The sesEsmd pro^e^ : enabled us to iMntertaiOB the Portland 
l^i^^Ki Teacher Bducar^ilon Pro;3B^t;, a program for i:raiming i^eacheis ^o 
«waM be sucees'sf-ul dealiEi^mth disadvantage^d stadBntrs* ^TOri^ 
Tsiaa b^ed at -fefems Mgh Seteol, but affected fomr oiHuer PortlazEnd iSEigh 
isdlsmaSks*. These 1bw©::3o:!DjEK3fe ns^esented someiadiat '^tt^r iMmn. $2^^0QQ 
of otit^^5t4de fMsfiffii^ 
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For our second year of operation -rr "tt:::i-pate a significant 
increase in the nimber of outside funzi- "?>M'oj"- ctio. have a second 
grant to enable us to continue the Pczrrlar.vl 't:Hn Teacher Education 
Project in much the same form as vias Ji2:rilc>'r3K^. '^o^ in the first year 
of operation. In addition, vie have a:.^BecQiKi : Project i-^hich is 
enabling Adams, as well as the Portsnrmrh IiiL:::.zl€ Sc±ioQiL.» to train 
a number of individuals for specialize; .c:.::::ereirtia'ted school 

roles during the suinmer of 1970 and tnzi.^u?:fe;iciti xae aisaeemic year of 
'70- '71. These two projects account f:: vpr ■ :cic3at^y 3170,000. 

Training projects wMch are funded 1 ^ ^^^vcssre , but which will 
have an effect on our training function, --^if^iil^ide one through Teaching 
Research, Monmouth, Oregon, which allov:s im to experiment in the 
development of protocol teaching materi^-s. A second, centered at 
the University of Oregon, uses Adams as a. Mt:^^ for a Tea^cher Corp 
Training Program. A third, through Porrrlan^ State University, will 
use Adams as a site for training schooX. sceetoie^sI workers. Proposals 
for additional federal money are in the :ifr;.Mng and prospects seem 
quite high for additional fiinding througinrat our second operational 
year. 

STRIICTURALy PERSONMEL AMD ROLE CaWGES FaR'ISBE SBTOM) YEAR 

Quantitatively we excelled in numberxi of tssEtnees, prograims 
isoadertaken, joint appointments, contracts wit±L iiacsiniiag institutions, 
and outside funding. Qualitatively we lagged: lae labored under in- 
adequate supervision of training experieiEiees and poor coordination 
of training mth research and instructiois., 

The most significant change for traasoing: in mir second year of 
operation is the reorganization of trairfiigrg;,. ::sErs^rciL, (dBwrelopment 
and dissemination into the clinical divisaaon of Aiiams High School. 
The clinical division will be one of threes diMsicxtis of Adams for 
tile second year, the other two being the /maiwi 5 m/i^fv i- . r^ &. -ixTrj:^ and the in- 
structional divisions. All training, r®»arch, and development work 
will be headed by the Director of the CT^ii<»^r> ai nf-nrj nn ^ and approxi- 
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rnz^el'j iTvTel'c^e FT£ vn—l be rrr:^ol::^^i in this ef^tirt:.. 

During the fir" jciiz: r." ^-^ziration resnCTisi-;:,.i.l±-^r:' "^^or the j^lir- 
—cal sur^rvlsion cf '^t^ch^ berth interns anc:^ teachers, 
spread .across thr^ee ;:x^±n::t_7 different rolBS:: he two coordinate, 
ol* teacher educatiar^. the fcaar ci^crricxil'uni asscci::- res... snd the eight 
team leaders. Our first rrear^'s experience made -^:3 pH±n£ully aware 
that clinical supervisaon is not properly dcaie i, it. is one of many 
responsibilities of a irer^ busy f::roup of icdividv^ls.-* Therefore, 
an addi-:::ional niodifiearuirm in the training orr^^ra za;t:^3a for the 
second year is the in":iroc:xGticai of a clinical 'i^^-.er^ijsorrj role, Dur 
inc xhe second year vje vjiZL hsr/e one half-rfcime . ^:rxL i7/jo three-quarte 
time clinical supervisors vni-thin General Educ.a,-ri.on,> .^d a half-time 
supervisor in the vocationaZL education areas, Jin airier to enable 
these individuals to gain tSie necessary er<periHsrrae anr" iskills ~to 
perform their roles, w conducted a supervlsiGn -^DrisshGCJ during tne 
sumner, closely allied to a program for trainir '* the Portland Urban 
Teaciaer Educatzion Project interns. 



